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WILL YOU TRY 


Walter Baker G Co.'s 


PURE, DELICIOUS 


T IS NOT possible to show here the perfect bearings, the simple beauty of c 
I the plain cylinder hub, the clean-cut connections at all joints, the flat crank, Ky 
the grace of the extremely narrow tread, and all the other points of beauty 
and strength that help to make this bicycle distinctive. There is strength, as 7 
well as beauty, in this simplicity. 


j +8 
Easy running, perfectly balanced, rigid, light, graceful, the Stearns looks 1; uy 
fi \ 
the thoroughbred at every point. \ . iW 
You should see it at the store of our local agent, to fully appreciate it. The { mA a 


next best thing is to send for our catalogue, which describes and illustrates this 














bicycle as well as it can be done with paper and ink. ; 
1901 Prices: $80, $75, $50, $40, $25. y Hee It Costs Less Than 
& ££ #4 A > One Cent a Cup. 
CRESCENT SALES DEPARTMENT, Pei tc 
Sincivis Gries 0th While Giatetanis Peaatia tadasatnenatie ame ema teste balan es WALTER BAKER @& CO. Lita., | 
Ss. 








==J]f it’s Yellow it’s a Stearns. Established 1780. Dorchester, Mas 
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DELICATE CHILDREN iff ~) 7, iy, lp 


do not complain of anything in particular. rf ah py Use si xs 
They eat enough, but keep thin and pale. aS BICYCLE “4 
They appear fairly well, but have no strength. aay, ll 
You cannot say they are really sick, and so 
you call them delicate. 

What can be done for them? 

Our answer is the same that the best 
physicians have been giving for a quarter 


of a century. Give them 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


of Cod-Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites. — It 





has most remarkable nourishing power. It 


Standard of the World 


“* Cycling, by taking the city dweller qut into the 
broad views of the country, gives that rest which 
brings strength and hardihood together.’’ 


ey of the Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless Bicycle equipped 


gives color to the blood. It brings strength 


to the muscles. It adds power to the nerves. 
with the Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake cover many 
miles with less exertion than was formerly required to travel 
afew. We provide similar equipment for Columbia Chain Wheels. 
The additional cost is slight; the gain to the rider large. 


It means robust health and vigor. Even del- 
icate infants rapidly gain flesh if given a 


Complete Descriptions in our 1901 Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


small amount three times each day. 


We’ll send you a little to try if you like. Free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE GREE 


begin with, Miss Sarah 
McFarland had not thought 
well of the bonnet she had 
worn all winter. 

It was a presentation bonnet from 
an aunt who lived in Boston, and was 
therefore entitled to proper respect; 
but if the aunt, who had presented it 
the autumn before, not without parting 
pangs and a sense of great generosity, 
had seen how many times the present 
owner had angrily ripped off the 
feathers and moved them from side to 
side, and curled them with the edge of 
the scissors until they looked thinner 
and thinner and more and more spirit- 
less, she would certainly have sighed 
over an unappreciated gift. There are 
many advantages about ostrich plumes 
but now and then some wilful relics of 
those energetic birds refuse to curl or 
to curve, or to look anything but flat 
or forlorn. 

So all winter long Miss Sarah Mc- 
Farland, aged eighteen, had never gone 
to church on a single Sunday without 
regret at her own appearance, and the 
green velvet bonnet had got many an 
angry glance and pettish shake. Sarah 
was always more or less conscious of 
being a horrid spectacle of tastelessness 
to the rest of the congregation. She 
sometimes had so keen a sense of 
those worn-out feathers which topped 
her pretty head that they felt as if 
they had stems that came through like 
sharp pins. 

It was really such an awful old 
bonnet for a girl to wear; poor Sarah 
began to feel as if it somehow made 
her look more and more like the aunt 
who had given it, and who was any- 
thing but a beauty. The fact that she 
owned a good house in Boston and 
could do many things for her namesake 
did not make her any pleasanter, either. 
She was not likely to do the things a 
person wanted done. 

But Sarah’s father had very little 
money, and there were four girls 
younger than she. So she forbore, as 
she walked to church, to give unnec- 
essary glances at the shadows of 
those sprawling little flat feathers on 
the snow. 


EN 





There were almost no ways for a 
girl to earn money in Walsingham. 
It was a large township among the 
northern hills, with scattered houses 
and only one group which could by 
any stretch of imagination be called a 
village. This was composed of the 
church, Mr. Bent’s store where the 
post-office was, and the blacksmith shop, which 
was a shop of high renown. John Tanner, the 
blacksmith, was almost a man of genius; that 
whole region of country depended upon him. 
He had taken the business at sixteen, when 


his father died, and now at twenty-four or five | 


he was one of the best known men in a large 
neighborhood. 

Everybody said that, with his instinctive 
knowledge of machinery and his power of 
handling metal, he should have been a trained 
mechanic. He had some artistic gift, but there 
was little chance to exercise this except now 
and then in a handsome pair of wrought-iron 
hinges for a barn door, or a really beautiful 
bracket which he once hammered and twisted 
out to hold a lantern which should light the 
meeting-house steps for Wednesday evening 
meeting. 

John Tanner and his mother lived in the 
comfortable story-and-a-half house beside the 
shop and opposite the church. She was a 
hospitable, motherly soul, full of generosity. 
They were very well-to-do, and every Sunday 
noon she was sure to have some friends to 
linner between the morning and afternoon 
services. Sarah McFarland’s mother, a hard- 
worked, delicate woman, was often invited, 


hut Sarah herself and the younger girls took | 
care of themselves, being so young and active. | 
hey lived only a mile and a half from the | 


chureh, which was not so far, after all. 
Distances were great between house and 
house in Walsingham, and almost every farmer 
had a great deal more land than he could 
‘hanage—almost all the timber-land had been 
stripped and left the country dreary. Sarah’s 
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| father was one of these 


lof a growing family of stout 


| Sarah, the eldest, would have 
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poor farmers, and it seemed 
hard to everybody that instead 


boys to help him work on the 
land, he had only his five girls; 
and it was often said that 


been so much more help if she 
had been a boy. 

It seemed to everybody that Sarah 
was growing prettier every day, and 
toward spring, in spite of her youth- 
ful sorrows, and even the shadow 
of mortification which attended the 
Sunday church-going, her bright 
beauty attracted much public atten- 
tion. In the old days everybody 
went to church regularly, both 
morning and afternoon, and stayers 
at home were carefully accounted 
for; but in these days you could choose 
between morning and afternoon, and 
there was general disappointment 
among the older people if Sarah 
McFarland did not come up the aisle. 


Y 
Beauty is beauty wherever it is, and ; 


shines brightest in a dull place like 
Walsingham, where one has so little 
in any house to delight the eye. 

But when Sarah, in the old-fashioned velvet 
bonnet, thought of her despised head-gear and 
blushed for shame and sorrow, it was the 
moment when she looked prettiest, and made 
a thrill of pleasure in the country church. She 
was a good child, and many a dull-looking old 
farmer, sleepy with a hard week’s work, got 
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more delight in looking 
at her than in the whole week 
besides. As for the young 
men, there were very few to 
share this pleasure. They 
went away as fast as they 
could, just as the girls did, to 
get something to do in the larger 


to Boston to live with her aunt 
as soon as her next sister could take 
her place athome. They had a milk 
farm, and there was a great deal to 
do. Ethel was a good scholar, and 
this was to be her last year at school. 
Sarah did not care much for the 
prospect of being with her aunt, but 
the reader will not be surprised to 
hear that she had views of learning 
the milliner’s trade. 

Spring seemed to be coming early 
that year; the sap had started in good 
season in the maple-trees, and the snow 
was going off steadily. Easter was 
neither very early nor very late, and 
winter was departing with unusual 
gentleness. The weekly newspaper 
spoke of a very early spring indeed, 
farther south in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and told wondrous tales of 
first bluebirds and the astonishing flight of 
wild geese. 

But in Walsingham there was plenty of 
snow in the woods and along the fences. The 
renewal of life along the fields, the bloom of 
color in the wintry thickets, the reddening 
willows and the brown buds gave the same old 
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towns. Sarah herself was going | 
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pleasure and sense of springlike 

hopefulness. After a day or two of 

warm rain and the swift departure 

of both frost and snow, the brooks 
began to run, and the children began 
to play beside them, and all the wagon- 
wheels in Walsingham seemed to be 
trying to see which should carry the 
most mud on their spokes. 

It was the first week in April. Easter 
fell upon the eighth ; and in spite of the 
muddy roads the weather was so lovely 
that everybody, old and young, began 
to venture out to pay visits or to do 
errands. It had rained so hard all day 
on Sunday that there were very few 
people at church, but by the quick and 
efficient means of telegraphy which 
prevail in country neighborhoods, it 
was hardly Monday noon before the 
most remote farm in the parish heard 
the news that the minister. was going to 
have an Easter service, and a Sunday- 
school sermon. 

Many young people were summoned 
to the parsonage Tuesday and Friday 
and Saturday nights to practise, and 
already the minister had sent Sarah 
McFarland a long piece of poetry, that 
she might have time to learn it. She 
was by far the best speaker among the 
young people, and had often figured in 
both school and Sunday-school to the 
delight of everybody. She had a clear, 
pretty voice, and she gave the lines she 
repeated with a good deal of natural 
dramatic talent. You never thought 
how well she spoke, but only how 
beautiful or interesting the poetry was, 
which is the best praise one can ever 
give. 

The messenger who brought the book 
was Mrs. Martin, a lively, talkative 
person, who lived near the parsonage. 

“Seems as if we were right on edge 
o’ summer this warm day,” she said, 
unfastening her heavy shawl and un- 
buttoning the winter jacket under it. 

“Yes,’’ said Sarah McFarland’s 
mother, “but you do right not to dress 
too thin driving in this damp air, Mrs. 
Martin.” 

“I must be thinking of spring,’ 
returned the guest. “I hear there’s 
goin’ to be a number o’ new spring 
bonnets appear out on Easter Sunday. 
Mis’ Folsom got hers, and so did her 
sister, Mis’ Pease, when they were to 
Portland, and they said ’twas earlier 
than usual to lay off winter things, but 
they didn’t know but they might wear 
‘em if it continued pleasant like this. 
’Twould sort of mark the day; and 
I’ve heard of others.’’ 

Sarah McFarland’s heart felt as heavy as 
lead. It had never occurred to her that the 
looked-for happy day of change had already 
come, when she could stow away that obnoxious 
old velvet bonnet and hope that every moth in 
Walsingham would get a bite of it before 
another year. But she had nothing to wear in 
its place. 

She kept giving eager glances at her mother, 
the quick color kept coming and going in her 
cheeks during Mrs. Martin’s visit, and she 
listened only with half-interest to the plans for 
the Easter service in which, it seemed, John 
Tanner, as well as herself, had consented to 






| take part. 


All our heroine’s pleas for a new bonnet 
were unheeded by her father, who said that 
he was hard pressed for money, and she must 
wait for what she wanted until the first of 
May. He was not a stingy man, but Sarah 
was old enough to know that he was hard 
pressed oftentimes. 

She gave a quick sob of disappointment 
before she thought, and said, “O father, I 
wouldn’t tease you, but I’ve got to speak 
Sunday, and stand right up in front before 
everybody in that dreadful old bonnet of Aunt 
Sarah’s. It does look so, father!’’ 

John McFarland turned just as he was 
hurrying out at the door and looked at her 
kindly. 

“T think my little girl looks pretty in any- 
thing,” he said. 

Then both felt very shy, and he hurried 
away still faster, stumbling down the step 
after he spoke. 

Sarah felt only half-appeased then, but it 
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was something she was going to remember with 
happiness all her life long—her father’s speaking 
80. . 

The days flew by until Saturday, and the 
spring weather held to its bright intent; some- | 
times the soft mist covered the country and hid | 
the distant hills, and then the spring sun came 
out again. 

Sarah had learned her long Easter poem and 
they had had the last rehearsal the night before. 
John Tanner had a beautiful tenor voice and 
was going to sing a solo. People talked of 
nothing but the Easter service. 

It has already been said that Sarah McFarland 
had four younger sisters. The two elder ones | 
were steady, school-going girls of twelve and | 
fourteen; and then there was another pair much 
younger, of whom the larger, Esther by name, | 
was a naughty person. She had now reached 
the age of seven years, and there was hardly a 
day that she did not lead little Eunice, a mild 
and timid child of five, into some sort of danger | 
and mischief. They were too young to walk all 
the distance to school, but Mrs. McFarland 
said that Esther must go with the elder sisters 
when the summer term began. } 

One of Esther’s last diversions had been to | 
build dams in a neighboring brook, which was | 
now in high flood. Now, when she was kept | 
indoors because Eunice had got such a cold that 
it almost threatened the expense of a doctor, she 
had begun to play gaily that she 








was grown up and wearing 
trains. 
Mrs. McFarland found her 


own best dress parading to and 
fro in the long wood -shed. 
Esther’s head was high in air, 
and as she turned to behold the 
regal appearance of the train be- 
hind, which was already adorned 
with a fringe of little pine chips, 
she trod perilously into the front 
breadth at almost every step. 
Mrs. McFarland rescued the 
dress and spoke sharply to 
Esther, who couldn’t quite un- 
derstand such a needless 
excitement, or why she 
need be called a little 
torment. 

“T will get something 
o’ Sarah’s,’’ she said. 
“Sarah is real pleasant, 
and 1’ll play out-o’-doors 
again this afternoon. 
Eunice has got to stay 
in.” Later this bad little 
girl departed toward her 
favorite play-place in the 
pasture, clothed in a sum- 
mer dress of her sister 
Sarah’s, which she had, 
with unusual thought- 
fulness, pinned up into 
clumsy festoons. She 
also wore the green velvet 
bonnet, set very much on 
one side, and the worn- 
out feathers flapped 
weakly as she ran. 

The bonnet lurched 
about, and if it had not 
been for the glory of being dressed up like a 
grown lady Esther could not have borne it on 
her head so long. 

Presently, having discovered the brook to be 
in a glorious state, with sticks to dislodge and 
scamper after down the rushing stream, she was 
obliged to remove the heavy velvet bonnet, which 
bobbed over her eyes at inconvenient moments, 
and hung it scornfully to an alder bough and 
went her happy way. 

At supper-time she appeared hungry and 
happy. She bethought herself to steal into the 
bedroom unobserved and hang Sister Sarah’s 
summer dress in its place. It was splashed and 
muddy, and torn where she had pinned it up. 

“T think it looks like a shower,” said Mr. 
McFarland, as they sat down to supper that 
Saturday night. 

It did rain all night long, a searching rain that 
pattered steadily against the windows after it 
once began; and it rained half the next day, to 
everybody’s dismay, but Sunday noon it cleared | 
off bright and pleasant. | 

Sarah McFarland had been trying to forget 
about bonnets, but it was impossible. While it 
rained she was partly consoled, but when April | 
began to smile she began to feel sad again. Her | 
father was putting in the horse, and all the) 
family were ready to go, even pale little Eunice, | 
whose cold was better. 

Suddenly Sarah came out into the kitchen to | 
tell her mother that the velvet bonnet could | 
nowhere be found. 

There was a sudden consternation; they were | 
already afraid of being late, and to everybody’s | 
surprise Esther began to cry. 

“I was playing queens, and I dressed me up, | 
an’ I wore her old bonnet down by the brook, | 
and it got in my eyes, so I taked it off, an’ it’s | 
there now in a bush, an’ it’ll be all rained on!” 
Esther mourned aloud and lifted up her voice | 
with her usual unaffected contrition at such | 
moments. 

“You dreadful little girl!”’ said Sarah. “Why, | 
1 must stay at home, and who’ll speak my 
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| the hood.’” 


She had a great tenderness for little Esther, who 
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piece?” Esther was frightened for once in her | 
life. 

“You’ve got to go, Sarah,” said her mother. 
“Where’s that pretty best hood o’ Martha’s that | 
her aunt sent her?” } 

“Take my hat,” said Martha, “and I’ll wear | 
But Martha had a piece to speak, | 





too. 
It was a terrible emergency. Their father was | 
calling. Martha hastily brought the white hood | 
with its blue border and glittering beads; it had | 
been sent only a week or two before for her 
birthday. Aunt Sarah was always peculiar 
about her presents. 

For a moment this seemed more than a girl’s 
heart could bear. Then Sarah thought that it 
was too bad to make everybody else miserable. 





looked up at her so broken-spirited; the child 
hadn’t meant to do wrong. 

“Yes, I’ll wear the hood; it’s real light and 
pretty,” she said, gallantly, and they were all so 
happy at that sad moment’s end. 

Nobody thought for a minute of making Esther 
stay at home; they all crowded into the big two- 
seated wagon, but poor Sarah felt like crying all 
the way to church. 

It was really a terrible ordeal to go up the aisle 
to the speakers’ seats that faced the audience, 
wearing a white winter hood. Justas they were 
going into the church, which already looked full 
of people, Mrs. Martin, who seemed to be chief 



















THAT'S THE WAY FOREVER WITH THIS MISERABLE FARM - WORK 


marshal, ran a step or two up the aisle and 
caught the sisters. 

“*They’re all going to take their hats off, all 
those that set on the platform,” she said, in a 
loud whisper. “Here, girls, give me yours and 
¥’ll deposit ’em in the singin’ seats, where they’! 
be safe.” 

The McFarland sisters looked at one another 
with joy. Sarah’s smooth young head was 
never so pretty to look at; her cheeks were like 
two roses, and the happiness of deliverance shone 
through her eyes. She spoke her piece beauti- 
fully, and John Tanner sang as he had never 
sung before. In fact, all did their parts well. It 
was a great Easter day in Walsingham. As for 
the minister, he talked in quite a wonderful way 
about Easter itself and the beginnings of a new 
life in nature and in the heart. The farmers 
understood him, every word; they had never 
thought so much before of the planting and 
growing of a grain of wheat and all it meant. 
Mr. West was a very uncommon sort of minister. 

Even little Esther, fresh from disgrace, meant 
to put naughtiness behind her and try to be a 





better girl. But she could not quite understand 
on Easter Monday morning why Sarah followed 
her when she was going secretly to the brookside 
to recover the bonnet. And Sarah seemed so 
happy and good-natured and not at all offended ; 
and when she saw the green velvet bonnet fairly 
ruined, she began to laugh heartily. 

“T’d like to sail it off down the brook,” said 
Sarah, as soon as she could speak. “But perhaps 
the old velvet will be good for something.” 

“Can’t you ever wear it again?” asked Esther, 
with wide eyes. 

“No, I hope I can’t,” said Sarah, frankly, 
looking down at the little sister. She seemed 
very happy indeed. “John Tanner said last 
night when we were walking home that nobody 
minded about Easter bonnets, anyway. It didn’t 
count the least bit what some people had on— 
that’s just what he said, Essie.” 

But Esther could not understand any better, 


| was busy. I think if you work sharp you will 





and she plodded home beside her sister, still 
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feeling a little guilty. Even their mother, who | 
was usually so careful about everything, began 
to laugh when she saw the ruins of the bonnet. 
“T guess it had had its day, darling,” she said. 
And Esther felt then as if the worst were over. 


HUCK-A-CHUCK, chuck-a-chuck, 
chuck! All the hot forenoon the scythe 
of the great binder had sounded with 

monotonous rhythm; up and down and around 
the ever narrowing belt of yellow grain the great 
horses, three abreast, had plodded with confident 
precision, guided by the tall, long-armed young 
fellow on the driver’s seat, who attended also 
to the working of the complicated machine. 
Now it was nearing noon, and he looked at the 
narrowed strip of standing wheat with satisfac- 
tion, then apprehensively at 
certain “signs” in the bright 
western sky; and finally at 
the wide array of unshocked 
sheaves that lay where the 
binder had dropped them. 

“Twice more, old fellows !’’ 
he called cheerily, as the big 
horses swung into position for 
another round. “Twice around 
and we have it!’ 

And just as the farmhouse 
bell clanged the call for dinner, 
the big binder, its work well 
finished, left the great field. 
The young fellow scanned the 
sky critically, as he followed 
the now eager horses toward 
the tall, red barns where their 
oats awaited them. 

“T don’t believe it will storm, 
after all—not in a day or so,” 
he said aloud, but still doubt- 
fully. “And the wind freshens 
a little. It will bea fine after- 
noon for the ball game.” His 
eyes sparkled. “They’ll find 
they can’t walk away with us 
this season!” and he smiled 

imly. 

“They can’t, eh?” called out 
a hearty voice, and a sturdy, 
middle-aged man stepped 
briskly out of the barn, 


“Hullo! Didn’t know you 
were here, Mr. Vance. But 
the ‘they’ are the Benton 
‘nine.’ ”? 

“So the ball season opens up 
again soon, does it?” Mr. Vance, a neighbor, 
was leading a horse to its stall. 

“The first game of the series comes off this 
afternoon.” 

“Why, that makes it bad for you, Ned, doesn’t 
it?” replied Mr. Vance, sympathetically, glanc- 
ing toward the wheat-field. 

“Oh, I don’t believe it is going to rain, Mr. 
Vanee,”’ replied the young fellow, slowly. 

“Surely you’re not going away this afternoon, 
Ned, with all that wheat scattered about? J 
think it will rain before morning.” 

“TI expect to go with our nine, certainly,” said 
Ned, somewhat curtly. “I’ve planned for it, 
and I have worked hard this summer—and—I 
don’t believe it will rain,” but he walked toward 
the house uneasily. “Aren’t you coming in to 
dinner, Mr. Vance?” 

“Been to dinner, thank you,” and the friendly 
neighbor went on his way to the wheat-field. 

The Barnes homestead was a pleasant, old- 
fashioned house, with a broad, low, vine-shaded 
porch on the south side, where sat a big, genial- 
looking, square-faced man in an armchair. The 
crutches near at hand and the bandaged foot 
resting on a rolled rug before him indicated the 
serious hurt which he had sustained a few days 
before while moving some large stones. 

As the young fellow approached, he called out 
cheerily: “I see you finished, Ned! Well, it’s 
a good job well done, and none too soon, either, 
for the grain was getting full ripe,’”’ and he 
glanced toward the horizon anxiously. “A 
storm is surely approaching, but I don’t think it 
will be here before night. Mr. Vance very 
kindly came over to lend us a hand, although he 


” 


be able to get it all into shock. If that splendid 
crop lay through the warm, long rain we are 





likely to get now, it would be half-ruined.” 

The young fellow’s face flushed, even through 
the tan, but he looked steadily at his father as 
he said: “There’s the ball game, father — this | 
afternoon, you know. They depend on me to | 
pitch. I have planned for two weeks, father.” 
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“Did you tell John how you came to wear the 
hood to meeting?” asked Mrs. MeFarland, ai 
Sarah said, “Yes, I did, mother.” And Est} 
noticed that her elder sister’s cheeks grew ve.) 
bright, and could not help wondering why. 


The square face of the man flushed in tur:). 
“The game is to-day, Ned, that’sso! | 
declare I had forgotten it! If it wasn’t for 
this plaguy foot, now!” He looked ruefully 
at it. “I am very sorry to ask it, but, Nei, 
surely you will be willing to give it up this 
once? I can’t get other help. Nearly ever 
one is busy with his wheat.” 

The young fellow’s face flushed more re«i) 
still as he said: “This once! That’s the way 
forever with this miserable farm-work! I hate 
it, there! And—to tell the truth straight, |’ 
not willing to give up the game!”’ 

The flush suddenly left the father’s face, 
leaving it a trifle paler, perhaps, than was 
natural. Then he said slowly: “I won’t com- 
mand you in this. I won’t even ask you; but’’— 
there was a peculiar force in the measured 
words—“I shall certainly hope that you will 
work at the wheat this afternoon.” 

Ned did not reply, but ran hastily up the steps 
and out into the back porch, where he washv«i 
his face quickly. Then, avoiding even his 
mother’s eyes, he sat down and ate but a 
semblance of his usual hearty meal. He soon 
rose and started toward the wheat-field with 
long, angry strides. He had suddenly resolved, 
although with bad grace, to do as his father 
wished. 

“In a year and a half 1’ll be my own boss, 
and then I’ll cut loose from this business, if it’s 
to work in a ditch!” he muttered, angrily. 

It was, indeed, a bitter disappointment. Ned 
Barnes, who was pitcher for the Briarthorn nine, 
had not found time to meet his fellow players 
in practice as often as they had wished, but he 
had been doing a little work on his own account, 
and had been keeping the result to himself for a 
little surprise. Early in the season luck had 
enabled him to do a small service for a famous 
league pitcher, who had taken a liking to the 
young fellow with the long, “cordy”’ arms, and 
had given him some valuable lessons and advice. 
Evening after evening, after chores, Ned had 
practised as directed. Two of his few days off 
he had made tedious trips to points where the 
great pitcher was staying, to get new twists and 
curves. At last he knew his perseverance had 
given him skill. And now he was shut out from 
the opening game! 

One side of the wheat-field bordered upon the 
highway, and toward this he directed his steps, 
for Mr. Vance was upon the other side, and 
Ned wished to bealone. As he approached the 
field, a distant rumbling caught his ear. It was 
not thunder; it was the rumble of a long-bodied 
wagon, crowded with young fellows, and drawn 
by four horses at a lively gait. Even before the 
chorus of shouts reached him, lie knew the 
“Briarthorns.”” Yes, there they all were! Had 
they come for him? His heart beat quickly. 

Just then they saw him, and an indescribable 
seesaw yell went up: “Oh, my! Oh, my! 
Neddy Barnes! Oh, my!” 

And then, with sundry sharp scrapes of the 
brake, the big load came to a stand. 

Already “Captain Sammy” was shouting: 
“Ned, Ned! We shall be late! Hurry up, old 
fellow, and get into your togs!”’ 

For just a minute Ned Barnes hesitated. To 
refuse now would mean the climax of his disap- 
pointment, for they had come for him. Then, 
straightening up, he silently pointed a tragic 
thumb at the scattered sheaves. 

“Seuddy,” the short-stop, famous as stealer of 
bases, dropped off and rushed up to the roadside 
fence. “‘You’re not going to stay and shock up 
that wheat this afternoon, Neddy?” The wlwle 
load waited for the answer. 

Ned tried to speak lightly, but the words came 
heavily: ““That’s the size of it, Seuddy. Father 
has hurt his foot and can’t work, and he thinks 
the wheat should be put in shock this afternoon. 
He is afraid of rain.” Fe 

Scuddy glanced at the cloudless sky and knit 
his brows. “Well, I just think your father —” 

Ned was sore, but he was loyal. “And I just 
think my father does what he thinks is riclit, 
Seuddy,” he interrupted, in a tone that caused 
the little short-stop to reply promptly: ‘‘Of course 
he does, Ned. I didn’t mean —” 

“Well, we’re all very disappointed, old cha)!” 
called out the captain from the front seat. “"! le 
‘Reds’ are stronger than ever this year. ut 
we see how it is. If we had time, we’d all tum 
in and help, but we shall have to hurry ow. 
All aboard !”” 

Seuddy scrambled back to his perch, “Jong 
Johnnie” cracked his long whip sharply, «"4 
they were off, a rather mournful seesaw conng 
back, and Seuddy bending low from his seat to 
wave his cap to and fro and sidewise low duw? 
in the dust, in lugubrious farewell. 

Ned watched the four-horse team out of si<it, 
and then looked over the wide field with a fs) 
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blaze of anger. Why had his father insisted 
upon putting in so large an acreage—all they 
could possibly do, working early and late? 
What was the use of the eternal drive and 
hurry, anyway? 

He seized upon the thickly lying bundles 
vengefully, and began packing 
in shapely shocks, skilfully and 
swiftly, for whatever he did, 
he did well. 

Mr. Vance tactfully kept to 
his own side of 
the field, but he 
nodded with sym- 
pathetie approval. 
“Rough on Ned, 
that’s a fact,’’ he 
said, **but he’s 
good grit and a 
good worker, same as his father.” 

But the flush remained on 
Ned’s face. Farm-work, always 
distasteful, had never before 
seemed so thoroughly against the 
grain. In the winter before he 
had spent some weeks, as long 
as he could be spared from home, 
in his unele’s big feed-store. 
There the stir and rush of the 
busy days suited him. “But here 
I am,” he said aloud, “ pegging 
away forever!’ 

Still the shapely shocks rose stead- 
ily, and after a time the angry flush 
began to fade from the otherwise 
pleasant face. His better self was 
controlling his thoughts. A thou- 
sand things had been done to make 
his home pleasant. He could not, 
in sincere thought, blame his father 
for wishing him to become interested in 
the farm. And he remembered how his 
father had offered to put him in the way of 
obtaining a college education, which offer 
Ned had felt his inability to aecept profit- 
ably, a chance in business being his desire. 

The afternoon was far gone, and the sun had | 
begun to wade through a belt of haze that grad- 
ually thickened. “It will rain, after all,” Ned 
said. “Father was right.’’ 

Presently, from Mr. Vance’s side of the field, | 
he saw his mother approaching with a jug of her 
fine home-made root beer. She had waited on 
the neighbor first, and was now coming over to 
her boy’s side. He smiled to himself softly at | 
the anxious yet sympathetic look on the little 
woman’s face. 

“I’m sorry, Ned —” she began. 

“You needn’t be, mother.” 

At the hearty tones, the woman’s worried face 
brightened. 

“T’ve thought it all out and come to my 
senses. Father was right, and I don’t blame | 
him a bit. It is going to rain, and” —Ned 
finished resolutely—“he was right, anyway, rain 
or no rain!’ 

The mother’s face lighted up joyfully. “I’m 
glad you think so, Ned,” she said, “and I’m | 
glad you said so—more glad than you know.” 

She hesitated a moment, then said decisively : 
“T think I must tell you something, Ned—some- | 
thing we had planned not to mention just yet; 
but I know your father wouldn’t care. He has | 
a little money, a ‘nest-egg’ he calls it, laid by, | 
and he had planned, as you know, to buy the | 
Bemis timber-lot; he thinks it will double in | 
value in a few years. But lately, seeing your 
growing dislike to farming, he has resolved to | 
buy an interest in your uncle’s feed-store instead. | 
This would suit your uncle—he thinks you have | 
ability for the business. You are to begin there | 
this fall, if you wish, with the understanding | 
that your father will make over his interest to 
you on your twenty-first birthday.” 

She glanced around the familiar fields, and a 
faint flush crept into her face as she continued 
softly: “I won’t deny that we shall be very 
sorry to have you leave the old place, Ned, dear. 
We have so often planned otherwise. It will be 
hard to have it go, by and by, into the hands of 
strangers. But we are sure it would be neither 
right nor fair to ask you to embitter your whole 
life. It was your father who planned about the 
store, Ned. That was why he was so anxious | 
about the wheat.” 

Ned Barnes had stood in amazement, holding | 
a sheaf as his mother explained, and he still held | 
it silently, as if he were dazed, until she turned 
away. Then the little woman found herself 
lifted clear of the ground in a pair of strong 
arms. 

“And so you planned all this for me, mother— | 
you and father?’”? The strong voice was husky. 
“I’m glad I came to my right self before you 
told me—more glad than I can tell,” and he 
went back among the shocks of wheat. 

Now a curious struggle of sentiment began in 
his breast. Thoughts of his parents tempered 
the elation he felt that his farm-work was so 
nearly atan end. It seemed suddenly less repel- | 
len‘. Indeed, the big stubble-field, now well | 
dotted with shocks, seemed to touch some chord | 
in his heart that he had not before known. The | 
very shocks seemed to nod with comradeship as 
he deftly fitted on the snug “caps.” His eyes | 
wandered across the fields to the undulating 
Pasture where the Guernsey cattle clustered | 
Meditatively under a little grove of trees. The | 
trout-brook lay beyond. A strange loneliness | 



























them together | 


“THE LONG ARM WHIRLED.” 


| It was very short, but Scuddy 
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came over Ned. With a desire to talk, he 
worked up nearer to Mr. Vance, and they 
finished the field together. 

It was nearly dusk when he drove the cows 
up the road to the night pasture. As he put up| 
the bars he heard again the rumbling of wheels, | 


and soon the big load came again in sight—omi- | 
As Ned hailed them, Captain | 


nously silent. 
Sammy smiled grimly and shook his head. 


“They spelled ‘walkover’ all right, Neddy,” | 
he said. “Johnnie and I both tried | 


to fill your place, but they ‘found’ 
useasy. They’re great at the bat!” 

“*Leven to three! Oh, my!” 

came in Scuddy’s dismal | 
tones from somewhere in 
the depths of the 
wagon. | 

“The return | 
game is a week | 
from to-day,’’ said 
the captain. “Can 
we count on you, Neddy?” 

“I'll be there—I think it is | 
safe to say positively,’’ was the 
prompt response. 

“Tf you’re not there,” came 
in solemn tones from the out- 
raged Seuddy, as they started 
on, “we’re goners sure!’’ 

To Ned the next week was the 
pleasantest of the 
summer. Things 
looked differently, | 
& some way, and the 
Pye, work seemed less 
bes disagreeable. Be- | 

tween himself and 
his father there | 
was a new and closer, if | 
indefinable, bond. 

And now the return | 
game was at hand. Ned 
was bustling about, get- 
ting ready to start. His 
father, still with his foot | 
bandaged, looked proudly at the trim, stalwart | 
figure in black and gray as he said: ““Come, Ned, 
it’s time you were off. I wouldn’t have you late 
or miss the game for a good deal.” 

“Plenty of time, father,’’ but still Ned set off 
at a swinging walk for the ball ground a mile 
away. 

It was early, but the Benton Reds were on 
hand—great strapping fellows, who greeted the 
Briarthorns a trifle patronizingly. With them 
had come many Bentonites to see the Reds 
defeat the Briarthorns on their own grounds. 





| 


| Nearly all Briarton was out, but they were a 


silent, uneasy crowd. 

The Reds won the toss and took the field. 
The Briarthorns did fairly well. By stealing 
a base, Scuddy had reached third, with two men 
out, when Captain Sammy 
knocked a short “‘grounder.”’ 


seored, 

Ned Barnes was a trifle 
nervous when he took the 
pitcher’s “‘box,”’ yet he did 
fairly well. Still, with two 
men out, so sharp were the 
big fellows at the bat, they 
had filled the bases, although 
as yet they had failed to score. 

But now joyful shouts 
arose from the Benton side, 
for big Bill Wetmore, their 
crack batsman, came to the 
plate. He winked at his 
crowd, and then nodded 
slightly in the direction of a 
line of bushes far back in the 
field. 

As Ned Barnes caught that 
wink, he suddenly became as 
cool as when practising by 
the old hay barn at home. 
The long arm whirled, and 
there was a swish as the 
striker’s club cut the air. 

“Strike one!’’ shouted the 
umpire. Big Bill looked sur- 
prised—it was such a peculiar 
ball, and swift. 

Then came a couple of 
balls, followed by another vain swish of the 
heavy bat. Out in his place Scuddy, the short- 
stop, crouched on one knee, was pulling at a 
handful of grass, quite unaware that he had 
grasped a large and belligerent Canada thistle. 
Long John watched from first with the eyes of a 
hawk. Louder rose the Benton yells in the vain 
hope of “rattling’’ the tall pitcher; but they fell 
unheeded on Ned’s ears. He saw nothing except | 
Captain Sammy’s quiet eyes peering out at him 
steadily from behind the steel mask. 

It was an “inshoot,” that last, and a fine 
specimen. At the last quarter second, Wetmore 
struck at it sharply. There was a sudden sharp 
pop, but it was only the “plop” of the ball in 
Sammy’s big mitten. “Striker out!” came from 
the umpire, and then—Briarton yelled! 

“Oh, the good, cordy right arm of him!’’ said 
Captain Sammy, softly squeezing the pitcher’s 
arm. “Where did it get that extra speed and 
those marvelous new twists?” 

“Found ’em in the woods, Sammy,” Ned 
replied. “There are lots of good things there.’’ 
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It was Briarton’s day after that, and there is | said the farmer, as they made their way slowly 


no need to describe more of the game. 

Ned had to go home early for chores, and the 
boys insisted on escorting him, every one. His 
father, from his place on the porch, watching the 
road expectantly, heard a chorus of yells and 
surmised the cause. He seized his crutches and 
made his way down the rather long walk to the 
gate. It was his first attempt to get about alone 
since the accident, and several times the pain 
made him wince—but there, they were coming 
over the rise, and he now made out the yell: 

“Briarthorn! Oh, my! Ten to two! Oh, 
my!” And then the refrain: “Neddy Barnes! 
Oh, my! Can’t he pitch! Oh, my!” 

And then the noisy fellows were at the gate, 
all talking at once, eager to explain to Mr. Barnes 
the incidents of the game. But to Ned nothing 
seemed to mean. so much as that his undemon- 
strative father had limped to meet him at the 
gate. Soon the boys were gone, wondering that 
they had ever considered Ned’s father cold and 
severe. 

“So you put up a great game to-day, eh, Ned?” 
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up the walk in the yellow August light, the 
father supporting himself somewhat on Ned’s 
strong shoulder. 

“The fellows seem to think so, father. I 
meant to,, anyway.’’ And immediately Ned 
said with apparent irrelevance, “You needn’t 
buy the interest in the feed-store, father. Not 
yet, at least. Perhaps I shall not want it.” 

Mr. Barnes looked up hastily. It was the 
first reference either had made to the events of 
the preceding week. 

“Things seem to look differently about the 
farm,” Ned continued. “If you still want me, 
I want to stay, father.” 

The quick, glad light in the father’s face was 
sufficient answer, but the hard, brown hand on 
the square young shoulder pressed closer in 
strong impulsiveness. 

A little woman stood smiling in the wide, open 
door, and there was a light in her husband’s eyes 
that she understood, as together he and his son 
entered the low home porch entwined with 
sheltering vines. 
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HE Barkers lived in a little house sur- 

rounded by a big garden, about midway 

between the high school building and the 
church; and the little Barkers always took a 
decided interest in whatever happened to be 
going on in either establishment. If a concert 
was given in the schoolhouse, the little Barkers 
gave one as nearly like it as possible in their 
barn. If there was a wedding at the church, the 
little Barkers promptly duplicated it upon the 
side porch of their house. Little Katherine’s 
baby doll had done duty at so many christenings 
that even its own mother couldn’t remember the 
names it had accumulated. 

Nothing ever ‘“‘stumped’’ the little Barkers. 
No imitation was ever too difficult for them to 
attempt. Their Salvation Army was, in their 
own opinion at least, a trifle better than the real | 
one that nightly paraded the streets; and as} 
for their cireus—but mere words could not 
adequately describe that circus. It is enough to 
say that no one who saw it ever forgot it. 

The older children outgrew these pastimes in 
the course of a few years. Alice developed into 
a@ most proper young woman, and no one would 
have suspected that dandified Harold’s principal 
ambition had once been to shine as a chimney- 
sweep. Katherine abandoned the doll of many 
names, and grew into a studious and rather 





solemn young person of fifteen, and it fell to 
Tom and Grace to keep the neighborhood in a 
cheerful frame of mind. They did their duty 
nobly, however, and managed to have proper 
and easily shocked Alice upon pins and needles 
most of the time. 

Mrs. Highcrest, the wife of the banker, who 
lived opposite the Barkers in a big, beautiful 
house, furnished them with many valuable ideas ; 
and her most gorgeous entertainments were 


| faithfully copied, down to the minutest details. 


But as Grace and Tom grew older they, too, 
began to grow dissatisfied with mere imitations, 
and to long for real weddings and funerals, and 
real receptions, with something more substantial 
in the way of refreshments than imaginary ice- 


| cream. 


When Mrs. Highcrest entertained a distin- 
guished novelist for a whole week, giving dinners, 
and finally a huge reception for him,—in spite of 
his protests, for he was a modest lion,—the little 
Barkers were green with envy. Mrs. Barker 
attended one of the dinners; Alice and Harold 


OH, SHAKE HANDS WITH YOUR LITT 


were invited to the reception, but the only 
invitation vouchsafed by Mrs. Highcrest to the 
little Barkers was an urgent one to remain upon 
their own side of the street while these festivities 
were in progress. 

Both Tom and Grace had reasons for wishing 
to meet the novelist. Grace, all unconscious that 
such a speech might be uncomplimentary, was 
longing to tell the writer that she thought the 
cover of his book was extremely pretty, but that 
she didn’t care a great deal for the story; while 
Tom, who intended to be a novelist himself, in 
order to have dinners given for him, wanted to 
find out how the thing was done. 

Consequently, when Mr. Barker discovered in 
the celebrity one of his own almost forgotten 
college mates, and invited the great man to 
prolong his stay for the purpose of paying him a 
visit and talking over old times, there was joy in 
the little Barkers’ hearts. Mrs. Barker, how- 
ever, was not quite so jubilant. She knew the 
resources of the little Barkers. Alice, for the 
same reason, did considerable quaking in her 
shoes ; and Harold took it upon himself to read 
his young brother and sister a series of lectures 
upon etiquette in general, with a few impromptu 
remarks upon the treatment of celebrities in 


particular. 
For the first three days all went well; then 
Grace had an_ inspiration. 
An inspiration in Grace’s 


hands was about as safe as 
giant powder in a match 
factory, and upon the appear- 
ance of the first symptom of 
anything like an inspiration, 
Grace was usually banished 
to bed, before the microbe 
should have time to develop 
into a full-fledged idea. 
Grace had learned to be 
cautious about revealing her 
thoughts, and her mother, 
being occupied with the 
problem of feeding the lion, 
failed to notice the prelimi- 
nary signs. 

The distinguished guest 
arrived on Wednesday. At 
recess time on Friday after- 
noon Grace unfolded her plan 
to a group of excited girls, 
while Tom, on the other side 
of the school building, was 
the center of a larger and still 
more excited group of boys. 

“It’s the chance of a life 
time,”” said Grace. “ You 
can’t afford to miss it. Re 
member the time. Admit- 
tance to all parts of the 
grounds, two cents.”’ 

‘**Three o’clock sharp,’”” Tom was saying. “Oh 
yes, he’ll be there, sure. The minister’s coming 
to play chess with him at half past three. He’d 
rather play chess than eat. Oh, he’ll be there 
all right.” 

At quarter to three the following day, a quiet, 
middle-aged man, in glasses, seated himself beside 
a little table upon the pleasant, vine-shaded 
veranda of the Barker house, quite oblivious to 
the fact that Grace, flat on her stomach in the 
grass, was printing along the veranda rail, in 
large letters with white chalk, the words, ““The 
greatest show on earth. Only two cents.” 

A few moments later the patrons of the show 
began to arrive in little groups of two or three. 
Each child, after paying two cents to Tom, 
whose box-office was discreetly screened from 
his mother’s view by the large white rose-bush 
near the gate, paused on the lawn to gaze for 
a while at the unconscious celebrity, who was 
intent upon a chess problem. 

After a prolonged stare, with mingled feelings 
of awe, respect and curiosity, and above all, a 
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long line. 
‘Now wait here until I come back,” said she, 
when apparently the last child had arrived, “and 


mind you don’t make a sound. If you do,” | 


continued Grace, who was born to command, 
“the game is all up, and you lose your money. 
A little noise would spoil it all. I won’t be long.” 

“A few of my little friends,” said wily Grace, 
appearing upon the veranda a moment later, 
“would be so glad if you would shake hands 
with them. They’ve heard sucha lotabout you.” 
This, thanks to Grace, was strictly true, for she 
had talked of nothing but the novelist for three 
whole days. 

“What? What’s that? Oh, shake hands 
with your little friends? Yes, of course,” said 
the novelist, reluctantly putting a printed chess 
problem into his pocket, and bringing himself 
back with an effort to an every-day world. 
“Why, really, my dear, I am very much touched. 
This is the prettiest, and probably the sincerest, 
compliment I have ever received.” 

The young conspirator had the grace to blush 
at this, but she did not allow herself to waver. 
She realized that it was too late for qualms of 
conscience. 

“Please stand right here, where they can reach 
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desire to get the full worth of his or her money, | you easily,” said Grace, adroitly placing the | imaginary squadron, the American command | geographical position, be as important of occu- 
each child withdrew reluctantly toward the back | gratified author just behind the glaring inscrip- | failing to get in touch with it because of limited | pation in the future. 

yard. Here they were received by Grace, who} tion on the veranda rail, and standing back | scouting. 
formed them by twos, regardless of size, into a | herself for a momentary but critical survey of | 


| the resulting effect. 
| way. There, you look very well indeed! 
| back in a minute with the children.” 


|number of his admirers, shook hands cordially 
| with each shy guest, never suspecting for a 
|moment that mercenary Tom, with rabbits in 
his mind, had collected a penny in advance for 
| each hand-shake. 

| . It was the belated minister who, arriving upon 
| the scene, discovered the sign upon the porch and 
| pointed it out to the astonished novelist, who 
| happened to have, fortunately, a keen sense of 
|humor. The sound of their uproarious merri- 
|ment brought Mrs. Barker and Alice to the 
porch, whereupon Tom and Grace promptly and 
discreetly vanished. 

“Well,” said Grace, when a safe harbor was 
reached, “‘we’ll probably get whipped for this, 
| even if we are too old; and Alice will go around 
|in a state of mortification for the rest of her 


that if he’d minded very much.” 


took in money enough to buy four rabbits, and 





' tells us not to.” 
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S ) long as war remains as 
2 a method of arbitrament 
it will engage the most scien- 
tific studies of enlightened peoples. 
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In the hands 
of the most civilized nations, whose best estate 
is peace, war is most a science, and its destruc-|a board of three officers to “report upon the | occupying the central part, and two sets of 


tive power greatest and swiftest. 
If this seems like a contradiction, or a meeting 
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instruction became imperative, 
and the War College was born. 

Hon. William E. Chandler, then Secretary of 
the Navy, under date of May 3, 1884, appointed 


whole subject of a postgraduate course, or school 
of application, for officers of the navy.” The 


| 


The novelist, somewhat surprised at the and the internal arrange 


‘ish style of architecture was 


natural life, but he wouldn’t have laughed like | 
| tents of the apprentice boys, 
“Anyhow,” said Tom, philosophically, “we | 


| 


The Naval War College building is well 


‘Just a little more this adapted to the purpose for 
1’ll be | which it was built. 


Exter- 
nally it is pleasing to the eye, 
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ments were made under the 
direction of Capt. A. T. 
Mahan specially for the con- 
venient execution of the work 
carried on and the comfort 
of the officers in attendance 
upon the course. The Flem- 


copied, and three stepped 
gables in front lend an air of 
picturesqueness in harmony 
with the natural surround- 
ings. The building is of 
rock - faced ashlar granite, 
and is on an elevation which 
commands a view, beyond a 
spreading lawn dotted near 
the shore with the white 


of the inner and outer harbor 
of Newport and the entrance 


| I’m going after them right now, before any one | to the bay. 


To obtain the best results from the discussion, 
and to insure a wide diffusion of the benefits 
arising therefrom, it has been customary for the 
North Atlantic Squadron to call annually at 
Newport, and engage in such manceuvers as may 
most greatly assist the college in the solution of 


| the problem under consideration at the time. 


The selection of Coasters’ Harbor Island as the 
site of the college was undoubtedly largely 
influenced by the superior facilities offered men- 


| of-war by the harbor of Newport. The island 
| is hearly one hundred acres in extent, only three 


birth of the new navy advanced | 


| attached to the institution or attending the course. | | 


and one-half acres of which, however, form the 


grounds belonging to the college, the remainder | 
being under the jurisdiction of the apprentice | 


training station. 
The building comprises the college proper, 


quarters, in each corner, for the use of officers 
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Correlative with the study of history is that « { 
| geography, described by Von Moltke as three 
fourths of the science of wa: 
The college has paid speci: 
attention to the collection «/ 
charts, which permit the 
student to become intimate], 
acquainted with the waters 
of the earth and the harbors 
strategically valuable for 
defense, occupation or block 
ade, and of maps, which 
materially aid him in follow- 
ing the plans of campaign 
pursued in the past by the 
masters of military strategy. 

Historical and geographical 
lectures, therefore, form a 
prominent feature of the 
course, and they are supple 
mented by lectures on com- 
bined military and naval 
operations, the sea power of 
nations of the world, inter- 
national law, the proper or- 
ganization, mobilization and 
expansion of the American 
navy at outbreak of war, the 
| value in action of the several types of war-ships, 
| naval hygiene and other subjects of a kindred 
| nature. Especially important are the lectures 
|on combined military and naval operations and 
| international law. 

If it accomplish no other result than to effect 
|more complete harmony of action by the naval 
and military services, the college will have served 
its purpose. Recognizing the importance of 
bringing the army, the navy, the marine corps 
and the revenue cutter services into closer relation, 
Secretary Root and Secretary Gage, upon invita- 
tion of the Navy Department, ordered officers of 
their respective establishments to attend the 
courses of the Naval War College. 


A Military War College, Too. 


ECRETARY ROOT contemplates taking 
yet another step in behalf of military educa- 


[S 


of extremes, it is because, in the highest stage of report submitted five weeks later declared that | The college part of the structure is divided into | tion, and under his direction a board is formula- 


civilization, whatever is done is done at its best. 
The ancient Greeks supplemented practical 


there was “not only reason but necessity” for 
| the establishment of such a course, and urged 


two large lecture-rooms, a fine technical library, 
a number of offices and chart-rooms, and also 


experience by theoretical instruction, training | particularly the special study of war and | lodging-rooms for the lecturers. 


young men in the art of war. Other peoples 
followed their example, and from that day to} 


has been equal to many times his number lacking | officers will not only be encouraged, but required, | and of international law. 


| international law. 


The several officers, who have served as 


| ting plans for the establishment of a military war 
| college, which shall cooperate with the Naval War 
College in the solution of problems dealing with 
| combined operations, and by such cooperation 


“A cogent reason for such a school,” the report | president of the college, have kept prominent | insure the harmony of action so earnestly sought 
this the intelligent, equipped and trained soldier | states, ‘‘is that there may be a place where our | the object of its establishment—the study of war | by. the two services. Besides the lectures on 


The lectures, the 


| international law, which more particularly relate 


those qualities. Peace has been the time for the | to study their profession proper—war—in a far | library, the charts and the data collected all deal | to its maritime phase, international questions are 


study of war, and war has put in practice the 
principles learned in peace. 
The great masters of battle have all recognized | 
the value of preparation, not only in the matter 
of material, but of personnel as well. Prepara- | 
tion for war is the touchstone of success. | 
Almost until the moment hostilities begin, it | 
leaves the diplomatic hand of the government 
free to act without the embarrassment consequent 
upon the effort to make ready, which in itself 
adds a complication to the situation. Further | 
than this, it enables prompt and decisive action, | 
either the striking of a blow at the beginning of 
war, which always produces a tremendous moral | 
effect, or the repelling of an attack made by an | 
equally alert and vigorous enemy. 


| consideration.”’ 


Aim of the Naval War College. 


AY AL preparation includes not only the | 
! building of the latest vessels of war, their 
armament with the latest products of the ordnance | 
factory, and their equipment with the latest output 
of inventive genius, but also the education of the | 
men to handle the instruments placed in their | 
hands, and of the officers to direct men, instru- | 
ments and ship to the greatest possible advantage. | 

For the instruction of the enlisted branch of the 
service there are with us the apprentice training- 
schools, the landsmen’s training-ships, the | 
gunnery school and the electrical school; for | 
the commissioned force, there is the Naval 
Academy, the Torpedo School and the Naval 
War College. 

It is in this last-named institution that the | 
American naval officer is taught the science of 
war. At the Naval Academy, at Annapolis, he 
acquires the rudiments of his profession; on 
board ship he gains the experience requisite to 
make him a practical man-of-war’s man ; at the 
Torpedo School, at Newport, he learns the proper- 
ties of torpedoes, including the methods of their 
manufacture and use; and at the War College, 
situated hard by, he teaches and is taught the | 
larger lessons of movement, strategy and cam- 
paign. 

Before the establishment of the college, able 
articles on naval warfare were written and 
published by different officers, but there was | 
lack of that system necessary to the achievement | 
of more satisfactory results. Long ago the need | 
of an advanced course of military and naval | 
education, to enable the naval officer to keep | 
abreast of improvements in war material, became 
apparent to the service; and this need was made 
more patent by the victories of Von Moltke in 
the Franco-Prussian War, when the German 
armies rushed to victory along the lines pre- 
viously laid down by the German military staff, 
of which Von Moltke was the head. With the 
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more thorough manner than has 
ever heretofore been attempted, 
and to bring to the investigation 
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of the various problems of modern 
naval warfare the scientific 
methods adopted in other profes- 
sions. .. . The bare statement 
that our naval officers not only do 
not study war as a science, but 
have no adequate school of prac- 
tice, seems in these days of broad 
and liberal culture so extraordinary 
that. it is alone, in the judgment of 
the board, sufficient reason for the 
early founding of the institution 
which the Department has under 


On October 6, 1884, Secretary 
| Chandler issued an order establish- 
ing the college, and assigning the 
principal building on Coasters’ 
Harbor Island, in the harbor of 
Newport, to its use. A few 
months later Congress made an 
appropriation of eight thousand 
dollars for the maintenance of the 
college, and on September 4, 1885, 





}a@ Class of eight officers reported 
| for duty and attendance upon the 
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course. The building used as the college had | with these subjects. The lectures usually have 


been an asylum for the city of Newport, but 
with the improvements made, it satisfactorily 
answered the purpose of its transformation until 
the erection of the present structure, authorized 
by the act making appropriations for the naval 
service, which was approved June 30, 1890. 
This legislation is a corner-stone in the peace 
history of the navy. 

Important as continued theoretical advance- 
ment is to the service, there was grave danger 
that the absence of general interest in the college 
would prevent the institution from giving the 
| full measure of good its founders anticipated ; 
but the erection of a building specially for college 
purposes, in accordance with specific authority 
granted by Congress, gave encouragement to the 
department’s efforts to organize each summer 


|a class to discuss the subjects embraced in the 


course, 


Anticipating the Spanish Fleet. 


Ak an illustration of the work done in the early 

years of the new college, it may be inter- 
polated here that one of the problems then 
| considered dealt with the departure of a hostile 
| Spanish fleet from the peninsula for Santiago de 
Cuba. An American fleet was instructed to 
prevent its arrival. As Admiral Cervera was 


successful in reaching his destination, so was the 


a close relation to the problem of the year, and 
in addition to the general information they 


| impart, they prepare the minds of the class for 


the logical solution which is sought. 


The Problem for igoo. 


R instance, the problem of the course of 1900 
dealt with “The defense of the northwest 


| coast of the United States, north of the Columbia 


| 


River, and the protection of our insular posses- 
sions — Hawaii, Guam and the Philippines.” 
The discussion of this problem involved the 
study of the resources and the strategical, 
topographical and hydrographical features of 


these countries and contiguous waters, and their | 


defense against the attack of a strong naval 
power. 

In no field of human thought does the study of 
history and geography play a more important 
part than in that of naval warfare. History 
searches the past and thereby illumines the 
future. Its reproductions of the campaigns, 
military and naval, that have covered almost 
every section of the globe enable the seeker to 
learn the causes and effects of the moves made 
on the chessboard of war by the commanders of 
opposing armies and navies, and to acquaint 
himself with the various strategical points which 
they occupied, and which must, by reason of 
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put to each officer for solution, and this feature of 
the course may perhaps be best understood by 
quoting problems from the list presented for 
determination during the course of 1900: 

“War existing between the United States and 
a European power, you are exercising the right 
of search in Eastern Asia, to facilitate operations 
against a colonial port. The port is blockaded 
by sea, but partly invested only on the land side. 
It is especially important that no supplies that 
will continue to facilitate defense be allowed to 
reach this blockaded port by sea, or indirectly 
overland. 

“Cruising offshore, you meet a ship of a nation 
with which we are at peace, carrying, as part ol 
her cargo, rice and other provisions that «re 
marked for mercantile firms in the besieged })''. 


Ss 





| The papers and circumstances are very clear « 
| to the ship’s destination, which is a neutral port 
|on the same peninsula as the besieged }«'t. 
| What action do you take toward the neu! 
| vessel ?”” 

How War Games are Played. 

| 

} 7 HERE is another feature of the college course 
|) that goes far to complete the tactical «0d 
| strategical education of an officer, and that /1s 
a practical side of decided value. War gas, 
simulating as nearly as possible the actual con! 
tions of war, are played and watched with te 
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st absorbing interest. They benefit players 
| spectators alike in causing the observance of 
, inciples of warfare, the application of lessons 
cught by individual experience, and the prac- 
al use of information acquired during the 
course. Moreover, the playing of the games 
rsenders quickness of thought and action, 
hich must necessarily produce results upon 
oc-asions of emergency. 

Dealing with the art of naval warfare, and 
involving in their treatment the handling of a 
ship or ships in battle and the distribution of the 
eniire navy over the area of hostilities, the games 
afford an opportunity for the display of intellec- 
tucl ability and skill that is equaily interesting 
al beneficial to the gray-haired captain, who is 
a participant, and his youthful junior, who is an 
interested spectator. 

(he games are of three kinds—the Duel, or 
Single Ship Game, the Fleet Tactical Game, and 
the Strategie Game. Two ship commanders and 
ap umpire play the Duel; two fleet commanders, 
two umpires and an arbitrator the Tactical Game ; 
and the Strategic Game requires a still larger 


tte 
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force because of the more extensive operations | 


it involves. ‘The elaborate preparation and study 
required by the Tactical and especially by the 
Strategie Game are not needed in playing the 
Duel, although, of course, it demands closest 
attention and the employment of the greatest 
skill. 

The Duel is played on a table covered by 
stretched paper upon which, during the engage- 
ment, the courses of the opposing vessels, in blue 
and red, are plotted. To obtain mathematical 
accuracy, scale rulers, scale turning-cards, torpedo- 
cards and dice, which determine the chances in 
torpedo-firing, are used, and to show the position 
of ships and the direction in which they are 


heading, each commander has at his hand a small | 


model arranged for keeping gun-fire tally. 
models represent battle-ships of the Jowa class, 
and are supposed to have batteries of four 
twelve-inch guns in two turrets, forward and aft, 
and eight eight-inch guns installed in pairs in 
turrets arranged quadrilaterally. 

The rate of speed and the manceuvering power 
of the opposing ships are fixed by pasteboard 
scales, which are chosen by lot. It is permissible 
for a player to operate his command at full or 
half speed, and he may stop, losing two and 
three minutes respectively as he changes from 
full to half speed or comes toastop. The actual 
rate of fire maintained by guns of the navy, and 
the chances of torpedo hits, are all carefully 
calculated, so that there is no difficulty in deter- 
mining the victor. The game may continue 
until the expiration of a fixed time, or until one 
of the ships is forced into neutral waters or is 
rammed or torpedoed. 

During the course of 1900 three Fleet Tactical 
Games were played, the central purpose under- 
lying them being to obtain “a definite value in 
some well-known unit for a given superiority of 
speed.”” As an illustration of a tactical study, 
the following, one of the problems of the year, 
may be of interest : 

“Coast Survey. Charts 111, 112, 113, 114. 

“October Ist. A blue fleet of three squadrons 
is ordered to guard the coast from Monomoy to 
The Race, assisted by three groups—twenty in 
each group—of the Mosquito Fleet. A red fleet 
of four squadrons is known to be approaching 
this section, intending to establish a naval base 
at some point there, or to pass through The Race 
to some point in Long Island Sound. 
admiral is directed to prevent the enemy succeed- 
ing in any of these aims. How will he dispose 
his force to achieve this? What will be his 
movements and plans?” 


The Difficult Tactical Game. 
IE Tactical Game is played on a soft pine 


board ten feet square, divided into twenty- | 


five squares, and representing a sea space of twelve 
miles square. Besides the board, the apparatus 
in use includes two fleets, red and blue respect- 
ively, of eight battle-ships each ; a gun-fire wand, 
marked on one side for broadside fire and on the 
other for end-on fire, which is equal to a distance 
of six thousand yards, within which vessels are 
considered as “in action’; a turning-scale, 
which is based on the curve of that made by the 
North Atlantie Squadron four years ago, and 
which outlines the course of the fleet when a 
change of direction is ordered; a score-card, 
metal rings, which are placed on each ship to 
denote a reduction in gun-fire, and a list of 
bat ‘e-signals. 

‘hen play begins, each player hands the 
rator two signals, one for the first and the 
t for the second move, and when the first 
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im, and so on until the game closes. The 
ing begins when the opposing fleets are 
in six thousand yards of each other, and a 
is destroyed and the victor credited with 
thousand points if she remain for twenty 
ites in a position two thousand yards from 
\dversary. When the gun-fire of a vessel 
luced one-half and five hundred points are 
ed against her, a metal ring is placed upon 
mast. Should the fleets come so near 
‘her as to make tactical manceuvers impos- 

the arbitrator announces “close action,” 
he vessels are then fought by their captains 
out further regard to fleet tactics, although 
t player may signal “Follow movements of 
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These | 


The blue | chart. 


mpleted, the third signal must be handed | | 


the leading vessel. 

The Strategic Game, covering such a wide 
scope of operations, necessitates much preparation 
and close study. This is an example of a 
strategic situation : 


convoying ten thousand men in forty vessels, 
including colliers and supply vessels, leaves 
Halifax at 2 P. M. on June16th. It has positive 
orders to seize Vineyard Haven and establish a 
base there inside of three days. It is known 
| that a blue fleet of five battle-ships, two armored 
cruisers, twenty cruisers and about fifteen 
smaller vessels is at anchor inside Sandy Hook 
on June 16th. Red, in order to win, must make 
his port without encountering a force one-quarter 
his own at sea. Speed of convoy limited to nine 
knots. Weather good. Daylight 5 A. M. to 
7 P.M. Time limit, noon, June 20th.” 

In the solution of this problem, the arbitrator 
occupies a central office, and communicates with 
the players, stationed in separate rooms, by 
means of umpires. The arbitrator records on 
charts of the theater of operations the movements 
and positions of the opposing forces, determines 
the time and duration of each move, and 
announces such decisions as may seem proper. 
Each commander-in-chief and commander of 
detached vessel is provided with charts upon 
which, in the discretion of the arbitrator, the 
positions of the hostiles are plotted. This game 


acquaintance with geography and hydrographical 
conditions, the careful framing of signals and 
orders, and to insure success, a comprehensive 
understanding of the art of war. 


Practical Value of the Institution. 


HERE is no longer any question as to the 
practical value of the Naval War College. 
The modern naval powers of continental Europe, 
as also Japan, have followed the example of the 
United States in providing advanced studies in 
the art of war for the benefit of the officers of 
their respective services ; and the agitation in the 
British navy for the creation of such a course is 
expected shortly to lead to its addition to the 
curriculum of the Naval College at Greenwich. 
It is easy to say that the great naval warriors 
of history won their victories without any such 
schooling ; but it must be remembered that they 


at least as well trained as their 
foes. Nothing, of course, can 
ever supply the lack of brains, 
innate powers and the gifts of 
nature. Dash and brilliancy 
are born, not made. But as it 
has been said, God is on the 
side of the sheaviest battalions; 
so the leader who adds to 
natural qualities the training of 
the school and the fruits of 
scientific study has the best 
chance of success. Of two 
“quick eyes” the one accus- 
tomed to aim the gun-barrel is 
the better. The man who 
“never set a squadron in the 
field” is at a disadvantage with 
the man who has practised set- 
ting it, even on the field of a 


The most important effect of 
the attendance of officers upon 
the course at Newport has been 
to awaken them to the impera- 
tive necessity of keeping step 
with the rapidly increasing in- 
ventions of mechanical science 
and of familiarity with their 
use. Officers of the American 
navy are not selected to command 
fleets merely because of seniority 
in rank; and it therefore be- 
hooves the service to fit each 
officer to do his duty and do it 
in time of emergency, as an 
American naval officer should. 
The college furthermore has 
caused the study of various areas 
and possible campaigns, resulting 
in the preparation of plans con- 
templating the protection of the 


next session. 

The preparation of these defensive plans has 
naturally familiarized officers with the strategical 
conditions of our own coasts, with the character 


facilities afforded by the various harbors. The 
war-games of the college have taught them the 
wisest dispositions to make and the best methods 
of manceuvering ships and squadrons, and how 


action comes. The international law problems 
they are called upon to solve in theory will 
confront them in reality as the American flag 
and the American citizen penetrate the most 
remote sections of the earth. 

Should war come, the country will find its 








honor safely guarded by a navy whose officers 


cruisers, ten protected cruisers and five destroyers, | 


requires an exhaustive study of strategy, a close | 


met men who also had not had it. They were | 
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memories, but who possess an intelligent under- 
standing of the conditions that confront them, 
and are prepared by their theoretical instruction 
to take practical advantage of every opportunity. 


“A red fleet of ten battleships, six armored | 
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commander-in-chief,” provided the flag-ship be | are not only inspired by its glorious and inciting The higher education, which has placed the 





United States in the front rank of ‘intelligent 
nations, finds few finer illustrations than in the 
| studies, the standards of education, and the 
| accomplishments of its naval officers. 









NY who visited the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago, in 1893, will remember 
*“Joe,”’ one of the Eskimo boys who 
drove the dog-sledges in the “Eskimo V illage,”’ 
at the northwest corner of the Fair Grounds. 
His native name was Nallook, or something like 


M 


that. He was one of the brightest of the Eskimo 

boys at the Fair, and took a very shrewd interest 

in al those who rode on his sledge, and particu- 

larly in what he could get from them in the way 
| of fees. 

He went home to Labrador when the Exposi- 
tion closed, the richer for his journey to this 
country by a hundred dollars; the richer, too, by 
a large store of information, useful or otherwise, 
| which he had gathered. Many of the Eskimos 
| at the Fair were very homesick ; but in answer to 
questions by visitors, Joe always said that he 
| “loved Chicago,” and would like to live in this 
| country. 
| At that time Joe was little more than a half- 
| grown boy, fourteen, or it may be sixteen; but 

that was seven years ago; and in February, last 
winter, he made his appearance in New York 
again, no longer “little Joe,” but a thick-set, 
swarthy young man of two and twenty. He 
brought with him a quantity of furs, among them 
a marvelously beautiful foxskin. Information 
concerning furs gained while here in 1893 had 
led him to conclude that he could obtain three 
times as much for the skin in New York as was 
offered him by the fur-trader at Hopedale, and 
he was sufficiently enterprising to resist the 








**SEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS WAS OFFERED.’ 


he had captured the finest foxskin that ever had 
| come from Labrador. 

He had journeyed all the way by water, touch- 
| ing at Halifax and Boston. He had obtained 


| metropolis, and he came to the Broadway store 


bearing his furs on his back in a bulky package. 
With a shrewdness characteristic of him, Joe 


| showed the minor furs. He proved well informed 
as to the value of these, and when offered the 
proper current price, accepted it without bar- 
gaining. 

Without remark he then spread out the magnif- 
icent foxskin on the counter, where, under the 
electric light, it glinted like a sheet of bright 








| of one of these at about five o’clock one afternoon, | 
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silver. The buying clerk of the house opened 
his eyes wide at the sight, glanced at Joe 
curiously, then called the senior member of the 
firm. In their entire experience these dealers 
had never seen a larger, finer or more splendid 
skin. It was a true black, or “silver,” foxskin 
of well-nigh perfect pelage, and very large. 

The price of such exceptional furs is always 
arbitrary. After consultation, the sum of seven 
hundred dollars was offered the young Eskimo 
for the skin. It was imagined that this amount 
would astonish him, and that he would close 
with the offer without demur. Somewhat to 
their own astonishment, Joe’s broad, smiling 
face darkened. He shook his head and began 
to roll up the skin. 

The buying clerk then tried to sound him a 
little by asking what he deemed it worth: but 
all Joe would say was, that he would show the 
skin to other dealers and return if no higher sum 
were offered. 

At last a promise was secured from him to 
return with the skin at nine o’clock the following 
morning, when it might be examined by sunlight. 
This promise Joe kept, and the result of the 
next day’s inspection was that the skin was 
bought at a figure which the dealers are unwilling 
to mention—it was considerably more than seven 
hundred dollars. Moreover, wishing to encour- 
age the young Eskimo to bring his furs to New 
York in future, the senior partner of the firm 
invited Joe to his house, and entertained him as 
his guest for several days. 

Joe’s account of the capture of this silver fox 
was interesting. He was in pursuit of the 
creature for two months, having first sighted 
it by moonlight on the shore of a little lake sixty 
miles or more inland. He was then hunting on 
the head waters of the George River, and he had 
gone to this small lake on the “barrens” that 
night to shoot medvas, a kind 
of duck which breeds there. 

The fox had also come to the 
lake for medvas. Joe caught 
sight of it creeping through 
a low birch copse. Its fur 
sparkled like frost in the moon- 
light, and the young Eskimo 
knew instantly that it was a 
valuable silver fox. He lay to 
windward and was hardly a 
stone’s throw distant; but he 
would not fire at it with a 
duck charge, knowing that the 
shot-holes would spoil the skin. 
He crept away and returned 
an hour later with a carbine, 
but the fox had gone. 

Two nights later he saw it 
again at a distance, and feeling 
sure now that he was in the 
fox’s home hunting-grounds, 
he set traps and stalked it 
evenings while there was a 
moon. Nothing came of these 
efforts; but he saw it again 
and again, and could not bring 
himself to return home to the 
coast mission and give up his 
hopes of capturing the beauti- 
ful creature. For a month or 
more he hunted it daily, stalk- 
ing covertly from one bare, 
stony hill or mossy ridge to 
another, always working to 
windward. 

Hundreds of small lakes and 
tarns are scattered over these 
barrens, all abounding with 
waterfowl; but by September 
the birds had mostly migrated 
southward. Joe began to 


North Atlantic and Gulf coasts and the Pacific | middleman and take his furs to a better market. | despair of getting the fox; he had not seen it for 
slope as far south as the Columbia River, and | Moreover, he was proud of the skin and of his | ten or twelve days, and now snow and sleet had 
of our Pacific dependencies. The plan for | skill as a hunter in taking it, and he wished his | begun to come. 

the defense of the Pacific coast south of the| old acquaintances, the “’Merican folks,” to | 
Columbia River will be formulated during the | know that he was still very much alive, and that | of October, he crawled up the slope of a low, 


At last, one windy, cold day about the tenth 


| barren ridge bordering the valley of a large 
| tributary of the George and peeped over, lying 
low among weathered stones. Again he caught 
sight of the fox—his fox—consorting with another 


of the waters along our shores, and with the | the addresses of all the prominent furriers in the on the river-bank half a mile away. 


| Immediately a quarrel and a scuffle ensued 
between the two animals, and the silver fox, 
breaking away, came trotting directly down the 
| wind toward where Joe lay. The other fox, a 


most effectively to fight their machines when | did not at first display his fine foxskin, but| red one, ran off along the river-bank; but the 


silver-gray came almost in a straight line toward 
Joe, as if sent by fate as a reward for his perse- 
verance. He lay very still among the stones, 
which his gray hunting-frock closely resembled, 
and the fox approached unsuspectingly within 
fifty yards, to where there was a little circular 
depression or hole in the moss. Here it stopped 
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and glanced back in the direction from which it | and lay perfectly quiet, hardly breathing lest 
had come,.as if to Make sure that the other fox | some whiff of tainted air might reach its keen 
Then, after turning round | nostrils. 


was not following. 
twice, it lay down in the little hole, which its | 


body rather more than filled when curled in a | third time and remained quiet for several minutes, 


cirde, so that its silvery fur showed over the 
fringe of dry moss around the depression, as did 
also one ear and a little of its head. 

A moment later it rose to its feet, facing about 
cautiously on all sides—as a fox nearly always 
will do before trusting itself to take a nap outside 
of its den. 


short snooze. 





alarmed. 
actually gone, for the entire day, and she would 


be all alone with John’s mother—yes, actually | has a perfect right to keep her pins and her 


with her mother-in-law ! 


She looked at John very soberly, and let him | things are kept.’’ 


take her hand under shelter of the table-cloth. | 
John smiled fondly at her. 


exactly five weeks, and they had come 
home from their wedding-trip on the 
previous evening. The home was new 
only to Valerie. It had been for many 
years the home of John and of John’s 
widowed mother. 

John had explained to Valerie that he 
might not leave his mother alone, and that 
she would be loath to relinquish her home, 
and almost unable to adapt herself to a 
totally new environment. Valerie was 
quickly sympathetic. 

“She need not, John,” she had said, 
reassuringly. “She is older than I, and I 
don’t want to spoil any of her life for her. 
Of course we will go and live with her. IL 
sha’n’t be a horrid, typical daughter-in- 
law!” she had warmly concluded. 

John did not know exactly what she 
meant by a typical daughter-in-law, but 
he assured her again and again that she 
could not possibly be anything horrid. 
Their discussions of the practical details 
of their future invariably ended in such 
personal irrelevancies. 

Valerie certainly looked unlike anything 
horrid as she gravely returned John’s 
smile. Her rose-colored muslin breakfast- 
jacket, with its decoration of black velvet 


bows artistically sewed on at random, lighted | thing in it—all the time. 
charmingly her fresh young face, and harmonized | Would you, Valerie?” 


prettily with the rose stuck also artistically at | 
random in her curly brown hair. 


John’s mother, about whom there was nothing | “but you know I’ve 
at random, glanced at Valerie occasionally with | visited John’s mother. I 
shocked her a little, I’m 
In a moment John would be gone, | 


an inner disquiet almost equal to Valerie’s 
alarm. 
actually gone, for the entire day, and she would 
be left all alone with John’s wife—yes, actually 
with her daughter-in-law! She also had been 


amply prepared and amply warned, touching | 


the inevitable emergency; but she also looked 
soberly at John. 

He thought that his mother was thinking how 
beautiful it was to have Valerie permanently in 
the house; and again he smiled. His mother 


| slide at the lowest notch, Joe took careful aim and 


This manceuver it repeated twice | never realized what had happened to it. h 
before finally snuggling down in the hole for a | bullet, entering the left orbit, left the splendid 
But Joe knew the ways of foxes, | silver pelt undamaged. 


ALERIE had been amply | kept her silver teapot in the 
prepared, amply warned by | mathematically same spot 
John’s numerous girl cous-| for thirty-five years; she 

ins,—by Eleanor, particularly,— told me so herself! She has 
but when the dreaded moment arrived she was |a place for every pin, and she keeps the pin 

In five minutes John would be gone, | exactly in it.” 


They were having | “That is the very point. 
breakfast, they and John’s mother, in their own | you never did have a real place for a thing; 
home for the first time. They had been married | and if you had, you probably wouldn’t keep the 





| teapot. 


THE YOUTH'’S 





It was not till the fox had lain down for the 


that he slowly brought his carbine into position 
to shoot. The fox’s ear and just the fringe 
on the ridge over his left eye were in sight 
across the dry brown moss. Setting the sight 


fired—with the result that the beautiful creature 
The 








| 
| 
“Well,” Valerie had said, “I don’t care. She | 


| teapot where she likes. I don’t care where 


“You certainly don’t !’”’ Eleanor had exclaimed. 
You are a dear, but 





“No, I suppose not,” 
| Valerie had returned, 


afraid, but she was very 
kind.” 

“Wait until she is your 
mother-in-law,”’ the well- 
intentioned Eleanor had 
said. 

‘ Valerie had waited so 
happily, but now — she thought of the silver 
“Thirty-five years! Thirty-five minutes 
would be nearer the time I’d have kept it in one 


ICE-CHEST.” 


was gentle and tender beneath all the precision | place!” she reflected. 


and primness concerning which John’s cousin 


She looked at John’s mother curiously, almost 


“ JOHN’S MOTHER EXPLAINED . . . 
THE SUGAR-BOWL WAS NOT KEPT IN THE 





COMPANION. 


“J think you dropped these?” she said, and 
Valerie felt uncomfortable. 


“Thank you,” she answered. She tucked the | 
rose and the hairpins in her hair, and pushed | 


the handkerchief into her sleeve. Her face was 


| so serious that John’s mother was distressed. 

“What shall I ever do with her?” she asked | 
“T had rather hoped she might love me, 
but she evidently thinks me foolishly particular.”’ | 


herself. 


She turned to go into the dining-room, and 
Valerie followed her. 


Do let me help you!” said Valerie. “I don’t 


know very much about housekeeping—but if | 


you will tell me how, I’d love to help about 
everything.”” She was divided between a feeling 


that she really ought to help and the fear that | 
She | 


John’s mother might not desire her to help. 
suddenly wondered if John’s mother expected 


her to attend to all the household affairs. She | 
decided to write and ask her own mother’s | 


opinion ; but meanwhile she must carefully feel 
her way. “Eleanor says that you are a wonderful | 
housekeeper,” she said, lifting her face to John’s 
mother eagerly. 

John’s mother smiled; she was a trifle vain 
because the silver teapot had never, except when | 


in actual use, left its appointed place. Valerie | 


was coming nearer. 
her help. 

Valerie did her best, but her heart sank. 
“How shall I ever endure it?’’ she wondered, 
when John’s mother explained to her that the 
coffee-urn also belonged in a particular place, that 
the sugar-bow] was not kept in the ice-chest, and 
that soapy water made cut glass dull. They 
spent a sober, restrained 
morning. After luncheon 
Valerie, almost on the 
point of tears, 
refuge in her room, “to 
write letters,’”’ and John’s 
mother patiently did again 
the things that Valerie 
had assisted her in doing. 
“Can I really endure this 


John’s mother accepted 


asked herself. 

Valerie found that her 
letters refused to be writ- 
ten. John would not be 
home for at least three 
hours! 
in her mind for some 
cheering occupation. 
John had mentioned that 
their wedding - presents 


boxes containing them 
were in the room at the 
end of the hall. 
decided to ask John’s 
arrange them. 

She went down-stairs, 
her gloom somewhat 
lightened. It was- so 
pleasant to remember 
that the wedding-presents 
had no accustomed proper 
places! Valerie peeped 
into the dim parlor, with 
its chairs so precisely 
set in place, its books so 
fixedly arranged on the 
table, which was so 
geometrically placed in 
the center of the room. 
John’s mother was not in 
the parlor, and Valerie wandered about the 
house looking for her. 

“T shall be nice to her always, regardless— 
if I perish in the attempt!” she heroically 
resolved. Valerie’s ideas of order were perhaps 


THAT 


Eleanor had solemnly warned Valerie,—Valerie, | forgetting that she had stayed in the house for | | chaotic, but her sweetness of nature ‘was as fixed 


whose theories of order were undeveloped,—and 


a week with her—and, presumably, with = 


she had assured John that his wife would be | silver teapot; she had not noticed exactly where | 


most welcome. 


| John’s mother kept it. 


Her mother-in-law in 


as the place of her mother-in-law’s silver teapot. 
John’s mother was sitting in the dining-room, 
‘hemming an apron. Her face looked tired and 


“I have no intention, my dear,”’ John’s mother | turn looked at Valerie, almost forgetting, on her | pale, and Valerie hesitated a little as she sug- 


had said to him, “of being a conventional | part, the visit during which Valerie had been so | gested the arranging of her wedding-gifts. 


“You 


mother-in-law—and it will be sweet to have a| demure and sweet that her habit of dropping | look a little tired,” she said, gently. “Perhaps 


daughter.” 


She had the gentlest intentions; but as she | had been all but forgiven. 
looked at Valerie she recalled vividly all that her | gained weight. 
niece Eleanor, who had been in college with | turesque, but it was contradictory, thought 
Valerie, had said regarding the girl’s tendency | John’s mother. 


to leave her hat on the piano, her umbrella on 


the library table, her overshoes on the stairs, or | methodically folded his napkin. 


her book on the floor. 


“Valerie is an angel,’ Eleanor had said, “but | even asked them, but they smiled and did not 
she thinks a house is made just to live in. She | tell him. 


has such a picturesque, disorderly way of being | 


orderly !”’ 


John’s mother had had occasion to appreciate | from her hair on the way. 


the justice of Eleanor’s criticism, for Valerie 
had visited her for a week before her marriage. 
John’s mother had given the criticism not very 
much thought; but now Valerie was no longer 
a guest; she was a permanency ! 

The permanency was meditating upon the 
possibility of going with John, and spending 
the day at his office. The nearer he approached 
the end of his breakfast, the more clearly she 
remembered his cousin Eleanor’s confidences 
concerning her mother-in-law ; yes, she actually 
had come into possession of a mother-in-law! 
What should she do with her? Eleanor had 
said, impressively : 

“My dear, John’s mother is lovely, but she is 
the precisest person that ever existed. She has | 





her small personal belongings about the house | 
Eleanor’s words | 
Disorderly order might be pic- 


John serenely finished his breakfast, and 
He wondered 
| why his mother and his wife were so silent. He 


Valerie followed him into the hall, dropping 
| her handkerchief, two hairpins and the rose 
She detained him | 
as long as possible; then she went to the gate | 
with him. At the gate she told him five times | 
to come home early, very early. She lingered | 
until he turned the corner; then, restraining a | 
wild impulse to run after him, she slowly returned | 
to the house. | 

“How absurd I am!” she told herself. “But | 
I am so afraid John’s mother won’t really be | 
fond of me. She thinks I’m frivolous, I know.” | 

John’s mother met her in the hall. She held | 
Valerie’s rose, her handkerchief and her hairpins | 
in her hand. She was a kind woman, but her | 
life had followed for many years the selfsame | 
pattern, and she had acquired a cool, fixed | 
demeanor that might have made a less sensitive, | 
impulsive daughter-in-law than Valerie shrink. lj 





you’d rather not.” 

She was seized with an impulse to sit in her 
mother-in-law’s lap and kiss her. Her own 
mother found such treatment refreshing when 
she was tired; but Valerie feared that a mother- 
in-law might not find it even proper. 

Yet the mother-in-law, who had seen Valerie 
with her own mother, was wishing that the girl 
would sit in her lap and kiss her. She was 
coming a little nearer her daughter-in-law, and 
she reflected that Valerie might have committed 
a greater crime than the putting of the sugar- 
bow! into the ice-chest. John’s mother was very 
gentle, and John’s wife was very sweet-natured. 
| They were doing their best to surmount their 
unlikenesses and Eleanor’s warnings. It was 
|not easy, but it was less difficult than they 
| thought. 

They unpacked the wedding-gifts, and brought 
the majority of them down-stairs. Valerie had 
‘expected to scatter them about the house. She 
had expected to display the cups, the little silver 
dishes and the pretty embroideries on an after- 
noon tea-table; she had a college girl’s fondness 
for a tea-table. She mentioned tentatively her 
expectation, but her mother-in-law said: 

“They will get so dusty, my dear. Wouldn’t it 
| be better to keep such beautiful things carefully 
in the china-closet and the silver drawers?” She 





—in my old age?” she! 


She cast about | 


had arrived; that the | 


She | 


mother to help her} 
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made the suggestion kindly; she rememlx 
that Valerie did not appreciate the degree , 
care needed by silver and glass and china; : 
Valerie’s gifts were too fine, she thought, t: 
dulled and tarnished by dust. 

The girl’s disappointment was keen. 
wedding-gifts were such cherished possessi: 
she wanted them in familiar confusion. 
had determined, however, not to be a typ 
| daughter-in-law, and she smilingly allowed th: -» 
| to be arranged in orderly, straight lines, in ple 
in which they would belong—perhaps for thi: 
five years! The occupation lost its inter 
but it helped the flight of time. 

“John will soon be here,” thought Vak 
“Tf it were not for John, I would go strai 
home—without waiting to dress. 1 simply d 
| know how to be orderly, and I’m really afr: 
that John’s mother will never get used to me. 

In spite of this reflection, she thanked Jol; 
mother very charmingly, and went slowly aw) 
to dress for dinner. John’s mother looked ai 
her. The girl’s step seemed listless; her fy, 
even with its smile, had been too wistfu! io 
| escape her notice. She remembered other thin 
that Eleanor had said. Suddenly she remem- 
bered that Valerie was a girl—a little girl, she 
| gently amended her remembrance. 

“Valerie,” she said, “come here, my der 
child.”’ 

Valerie gazed at her in surprise. She went 
quickly to her side. John’s mother took her 
hand and looked at its bright new wedding-rinc. 
She looked up at the girl’s sweet face, at the 
disordered hair with its drooping rose. She 
remembered that she was older than Valerie’s 
| mother, and she smiled, partly at Valerie, and 
|partly at the recent dismay caused by this 
tangle-haired, womanly little girl. 

“My dear,”’ she said very gently, 
tired ?”’ 

Valerie quite forgot that this was her mother- 
in-law, who was precise, who had kept her silver 
teapot in the same place for thirty-five years. 
| She remembered that she was John’s own 
mother, her own new mother. She sat on the 
/arm of her chair and put her arms around her 
neck. 

“No, I’m not tired; I’m only afraid I—I will 
be an awful trial to you. J’ve never kept any- 
thing in the same place for thirty-five years !”’ 

It was a foolish little explanation, but it had 
|@ pleasant effect upon John’s mother. She 
| laughed and patted Valerie’s rosy cheek. “I 
| hadn’t supposed so, my dear. I am a reasonable 
| woman, and as you are only twenty —” She 
interrupted herself and said more seriously: 
“But, my dear, you may keep your silver teapot 
in as many places as you like. You know this 
is your home now, too, and you must be happy 
in it. I don’t know how girls are accustomed 
to keeping things. I was a girl so long ago — 

“Tf you will keep me in your heart, you may 
keep my teapot anywhere you like!’”’ whispered 
Valerie, impulsively. 

“So may you, My dear, if you will keep me in 
yours,”’ replied John’s mother. ‘‘You may move 
mine to some other place if you like.” 

Valerie slipped into her lap. ‘Now that you 
know just where to keep me, for always, and | 
know where to keep you, for always, I think we 
can easily arrange for the silver teapots—and 
such things,” she said, with a contented laugh. 
And to the surprise of all the cousins,—and par- 
| ticularly Eleanor, —they did, with complete 
mutual satisfaction. 
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A PUGET SOUND PARSON. 


HE conditions of frontier life during the 
early days in the West produced a masterful 
race of men, well fitted to deal with the obstacles 
which confronted them. The evolution of char- 
acter to meet circumstance was nowhere more 
striking than among the clergymen who were 
pioneers in the settlement of the great Northwest. 
The Rev. J. F. Devore, a Methodist preacher 
well known on Puget Sound in the “‘fifties,”” was 
a man to inspire respect for Christianity in a 
frontier population. He had the physical basis 
of greatness ; with a tall and commanding figure, 
he possessed a physical strength unusual even in 
that robust place and time. He was, moreover, 
a man of great enthusiasm and tremendous 
earnestness of purpose. 

Equally zealous in doctrine and work, he 
possessed none of the graces of oratory, nor 
needed them to make his way in that commuiiity. 
The pioneers who had overcome relen nt less 
Indians, slain grizzlies and hewed homes ou! of 
the primeval forest had small eaiibbeention for 
a shepherd whose soul and body were less indomi- 
table than their own; but when they mel one 
who surpassed them in hardihood, they vi!ved 
him accordingly. 

Mr. Devore’s stalwart Christianity was so 11uch 
admired by his colleagues in the church that they 
unanimously sent him wherever and whenever @ 
“forlorn hope’’ to combat frontier wickednes= was 
called for. His hard, practical good sense and 
unbounded zeal made him unrivaled in spread- 
ing the gospel in districts where lawles=ness 
abounded. 

Once he was deputed to build a chure) 
Olympia, now the prettiest and most orde:ly of 
towns, but then inhabited by citizens who were, 
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to say the least, somewhat skeptical of the 
a 

tl 

th 

sc 

thy could spare to saloons 

ot»er secular institutions. The 

sti:cdy preacher, finding his pleas 

fo: cash vain, changed his tactics. 

Captain Crosby, a “square” man, 


altiough by no means a shining 
light of holiness, was operating 
a sawmill at Tumwater, near 


Olympia. 
Che preacher found him in 
the mill-yard. “What will you 


give toward the new Methodist 
church, captain ?”’ he demanded. 

Crosby looked astonished, then 
amused, but a glance at the 
rugged, earnest features of the 
preacher deterred him from out- 
ward manifestation of indiffer- 
ence to the cause. He was a 
shrewd man, and a moment’s 
reflection showed him what 
seemed a cheap and creditable 
way out of the difficulty. 

With a grin, he answered: 
“J will give you all the lumber 
you can yourself carry from 
the mill to the water and set afloat in one day.” 

Now the mill was full two hundred yards from 
tide-water, and the lumber was green fir, filled 
with resin, and very heavy. Captain Crosby’s 
offer would not have filled many ministers with 
enthusiasm. But Parson Devore’s stern face 
lighted as he said: ““Thank you. I’ll be here at 
daylight to-morrow, and start to work.’’ Then he 
made an inspection of the piles of lumber to select 


“ HOISTED A 
HIS SHOULDER.” 











the material needed, and slept with a near-by 


brother to avoid waste of time the next morning. | 












By 


USTIN McANDREW, an old 
J fur-trader, was neighbor to 
my grandfather in my boyhood 

days. He knew every foot of the 
Fox and Wisconsin waterways, and 
of the Missouri River as well. Be- 
fore a military post was built at 








Daylight had scarce arrived before the stalwart 


chains and made the end fast on 
shore. Now none of his material 
could be swept away by the 
rising tide, and he buckled 
seriously to his work. 

When Captain Crosby turned 
up, he found the robust pastor 
with his coat off and his brow 
covered with sweat, toiling in a 
way that made him doubt the 
wisdom of his scheme to gain 
credit without financial loss. 
Mr. Devore saluted him blithely, 
and declined his invitation to “go 
up to the house and get a bite,” 
on the score that “‘he hadn’t time 
to eat.’’ 

By eight o’clock the missionary 
had “‘toted”’ about three thousand 
feet of suitable lumber into the 
water. At noon he had half 


halted to cat a frugal meal of fried 
pork sandwiches with which he 
had prudently furnished himself. 

Ina few minutes he was again 


HEAVY SILL TO 


at his task, while the captain stood looking | 


mournfully on, repressing the unsanctified 
expressions that rose to his lips out of genuine 
respect to this working member of the church. 
At nightfall the man of God stopped work, 
pulled his shirt-sleeves over his hairy arms and 
donned his threadbare black coat. He had all 
the lumber needed for the new church, and, as 


the stock he needed, and he then | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 






| nothing to do but obey; and Dakorra, muttering 


antages of religion. Mr. Devore started in | preacher was at his task. First he hoisted a “Yellow Wolf, Chief Yellow Wolf!” turned the | 

usual way by soliciting subscriptions toward | heavy sill to his shoulder, and carried it to the | bateau’s prow in the direction of the warrior. 

building, but had small success. Money was | shore; then other heavy timbers for the framing | Then to McAndrew the Winnebago hissed under 

ce, and the Olympians preferred to give what | of the church. These he secured with boom- his breath: “Big chief—you catch—bling um in 
and 


boat!” 

The trader was young—a large and very 

powerful man, and active as a cat. With intense 

| excitement he looked at the Ponca chief, now 
|eagerly and confidently advancing beyond his 
fellows. The pony he rede was already more 
than girth-deep in water, and could with difficulty 
keep its feet. 

McAndrew shipped his oars in apparent readi- 

| ness to goashore. Many Stars ceased paddling. 

Dakorra steered the bateau. Apparently he 
was trying to bring the boat alongside the chief, 

| who leaned forward to seize it by the prow. 
Other Poncas pressed forward to be next to their 
leader in seizing the Winnebagoes. 

The chief’s hand actually grasped the boat’s 
bow, which was slipping by, when McAndrew 
swept an oar backward and struck him upon the 

| skull. The blow knocked him from his horse, 


|and the pony, plunging backward, impeded the | 


| progress of those behind. 
As quick as thought McAndrew threw out a 
| hand, caught the sinking chief by his arm and 
drew him alongside. In a trice the dazed Indian 
| was hauled aboard, while Many Stars, with knife 
lifted to strike, warned his fellows back. 
The Poncas could not shoot their arrows 
| without endangering their chief, and the bateau 
| had slipped beyond their reach. For an instant 
| the baffled Indians stood or sat with open mouths, 
| then changed their attitude with the shiftiness 
| characteristic of Indian tactics. 
They made friendly overtures to the receding 
boat. These were ignored with contempt, and 


Captain Crosby averred, had accomplished the | the knife flourished above their chief warned 
best day’s work that had ever been done, or was 
likely ever to be done, at Tumwater. 





hostiles had been. They complied 
only because they could not see 
theirenemies. They stood erect and 
defiant, their eyes snapping wrath- 
fully as they shouted taunts and 
threats at the skulkers. 

Seeing no responsive movement, 


75 


paddled on, much elated, and Yellow Wolf, who 
had recovered his senses, sat glowering in disgust 
over the edge of the boat, as if minded to tumble 
himself into the current. 

“He might as well go to the bottom and stay 
there,”’ thought McAndrew, “for his life depends 
wholly on my efforts. Every other trader at the 
Prairie will wash his hands of the whole affair.’’ 

In the meantime, the boat went forward and 
night fell. The bateau was put upon a sand-bar, 
and the boatmen took turns in guarding their 
prisoner, so each could gain some hours of sleep. 

Before noon the hhext day the bateau had 
entered the neutral ground; and shortly after- 
ward Dakorra handed his steering paddle to 
Many Stars, slipped over the edge of the boat 
and swam ashore. 

“Him go Plala du Chien,” explained Many 
Stars, “git Winnebago—take boat up river.’’ 

McAndrew simply nodded assent. It was 
his business to send for extra “paddles,”’ should 
they be needed at the mouth of the Wisconsin. 
He knew that Dakorra would run across to 
the traders’ fort with all speed to inform the 
Winnebago town of Yellow Wolf’s capture. A 
crowd wotid immediately gather at the Wisconsin 
landing. 

But he had formed his plan and was relieved 
to know that there would be but one Winnebago 
in his boat, should any attempt be made to 
thwart his purpose. There was only one sure 
way out of the dilemma—the way of a strong 
and absolutely fearless man, and McAndrew 
took it. 

At the Wisconsin River landing, as the trader 
had expected, were gathered, an hour later, a 
crowd of Winnebagoes eager to lay hands upon 
the prisoner; and their triumphant shouts grew 
clamorous as the bateau approached. And near 
at hand, too, the Poncas were encamped; and 


| them of his fate should they attempt a rescue. | they stood upon the bank, silently waiting to see 


And so they withdrew to the wooded shores, to 
follow the bateau, and to plot what further 
| Should be done. 
| The Ponca chief, fast bound, was set in the 
bow, to recover his wits at leisure. By their 
quick-wittedness, but chiefly by the ident of 
Yellow Wolf’s eagerness and his pony’s floun- 
dering, McAndrew and his Winnebagoes had 
saved their lives. 

The Winnebagoes were elated beyond measure, 





own tongue. But McAndrew knew that for him 
the incident was by no means closed. He had 
no fear of the Poncas upon the river now, but at 
Prairie du Chien, the neutral ground of the tribes, 
| there was a village of Winnebagoes, and both 


Prairie du Chien he had made a number of | they finally resumed their paddles. “This much these and the Poncas would demand of him the 


bateau voyages between that point and Green 
Bay. On one of these trips his helpers and river 
pilots below Portage la Prairie were two Winne- 
bagoes, Many Stars and One-Eyed Dakorra, or | 
Decoré, whose grandfather was a Frenchman. 
These Indians spoke enough English to make 
themselves fairly understood. 

There was always need of pilots for the loaded | 
bateaux on the Wisconsin River. Treacherous, | 
shifting sand-bars reached out abruptly into what | 
seemed like lakes of deep water. In spite of the 
familiarity of his pilots with this waterway, 
McAndrew’s boat stuck now and then, causing 
vexatious delays. 

But something of more serious import occurred | 
on the afternoon of their second day’s voyage. | 
As the bateau drifted alongside a bluff in a 
district thickly studded with patches of whortle- 
berry, McAndrew, seated upon bales of blankets 
in the bow, looked upward to see the heads and 
shoulders of numerous dusky figures. A crowd 
of Indians, strange to the newcomer, were 
standing among the berry bushes and gazing 
curiously down upon the boat and its occupants. 

The young trader turned to his pilots inquir- 
ingly, but saw from their stern and forbidding 
faces that he had better keep silence. Many 
Stars had thrown a blanket over his shoulders 
to cover his plaited and befeathered braids. 
Dakorra had snatched up and donned a bell- | 
crowned, wide-brimmed hat which McAndrew 
had found too warm for comfort. Both Indians 
were making awkward and unusual motions 
with their paddles, and their employer understood 
that they wished to pass the bluff unrecognized 
as Winnebagoes. 

3ut the keen eyes upon the bluff were not to 
be deceived. As the bateau drew opposite the | 
berry-pickers, sharp cries rose. “Winnebago! | 
Winnebago!”” the voices shouted, with a fierce 
guttural accent upon the last syllable. 

The bateau’s prow veered quickly toward 
mid-current, and McAndrew, seizing a pair of 
oars, sprang to the assistance of his Indians, 
eee fierce strokes betokened a desperate need 
ot haste, 

Well was it for them that all three worked | 
With might and main, for a shower of arrows | 
fell all about them. Thit! thit! thut! The water | 





| of late. Were therea thousand of them, 


bad,”’ said Many Stars to McAndrew. “This 
Ponca—he Omaha—he Sioux. Winnebago know 
him heap bad. Me guess him take scalp now.” 

This was comforting, truly! McAndrew was 


far enough from accepting such a conclusion | 


with the Indian’s fatalistic stoicism. 

“Paddle!” he said. ‘Paddle for your 
lives before they get into their canoes!’’ 

“Huh!” grunted both Winnebagoes 
in contempt of useless exertion. 

“No good paddle,” said Dakorra. 
“No good go up—no good go down—no 
good go closs. Ponca him got heap 
hoss—can catch, anyhow.” 

“Heap Ponca—him take scalp to- 
night, me guess,” added Many Stars. 

McAndrew, having traded but a year 
or two in that region, had not yet met 
the Ponca Sioux, but he knew they and 
the Winnebagoes had quarreled fiercely 


however, he had no mind to drift into 
such trap as they might choose to lay 
for him. He exerted his authority, 
therefore, as an employer, and sternly 
bade his Indians to ply their paddles. 

With himself at the oars, they were 
soon doubling the speed of a five-mile 
current. Even on the best of horses 
the Sioux could not follow over the 
bluffs and through the woods for many 
hours, and the neutral or “sacred ground 
of the tribes” was but a day’s journey 
in advance. 

Encouraged by their employer’s 
vigorous use of the oars, Many Stars 
and Dakorra applied themselves with 
energy. Had it not been for the shift- 
ing sand-bars the bateau must soon 
have tired out any pursuit alongshore ; 
but there were unavoidable delays. 

Soon after noon the paddlers rounded a sharp 
curve of the river, to discover the whole war 
party of Poncas, divided in two bands, awaiting 
their approach. One division was stationed 
alongshore upon the left, and another, seated 
upon ponies, upon a bar near the mid-current. 

The posjtion was cunningly chosen. The 
width of navigable current lay between the parties, 


prisoner, Yellow Wolf. The demands would 


probably be complicated in such ways and by | 


such influences as only the go- 
between among Indians has had 
to contend with. 


“ THE CHIEF’S HAND ACTUALLY GRASPED THE 


BOAT’S BOW .. . WHEN — 


| McAndrew knew perfectly that at the mouth 
of the Wisconsin the clans would foregather. 
The Poncas could not there attempt a rescue, 
but they would maintain that their young men 
had, under a misapprehension, shot arrows at 
| his boat, and that Yellow Wolf had followed 
the bateau to make amends. 

The Winnebagoes, whose actual rights must 


hissel and bubbled with falling missiles. Three |and hardly exceeded fifty yards. ’o put the be respected by all parties on the neutral ground, 
or four struck the bateau, but the range, even-at | boat about and toil slowly up-stream was but | would simply demand the prisoner as their 


the beginning of the flight, was considerable. 
No one was hit, and in a minute the boat was | 
beyond arrow-shot. 


dropped their paddles, caught up their guns and 
turned eagerly to fire upon the enemy. All the | 
blaci: heads, however, had vanished. 


briefly to delay the inevitable. The bateau’s 


case was truly desperate. 


continued to ply their paddles. The bateau was 
kept in mid-current and sent forward at the speed 


| of a trotting horse, until a chief with high head- | of the prisoner’s body. 


| property, and if the demand were acceded to, 
| they were quite powerful and subtle enough 


| McAndrew looked at his Winnebagoes; but | to spirit Yellow Wolf away and put him to! 
When assured of this, both Winnebagoes | these, with unflinching faces and stern demeanor, | the torture. 


McAndrew would have to have a personal 
| struggle with his helpers, finally, for possession 


{cAndrew, hoping this spasmodic attack | gear pressed out from his fellows and motioned | means ready to surrender the chief to torture, and 


upon his boat would end the episode, besought | 
his Indians not to fire into the bushes where the | 





the boatmen to approach. 
As the odds were overwhelming, there seemed 


yet Yellow Wolf deserved punishment. 
| While the trader brooded, his Winnebagoes 





| McAndrew, gun 


| what I have to 
as they showed by excited exclamations in their 








It was quite possible, too, that | 


The trader was by no | 


| what disposition was made of their chief. 


As his boat’s prow touched the landing, 
in hand, waved back the 
advancing Winnebagoes. These Indians halted, 
muttering, when they saw him about to push his 
boat offshore. A number of royageurs were 
lying about the bank, looking on curiously. 

McAndrew spoke to one of these, whom he 
knew. “Zack,” he said, “will you interpret 
tell these Indians?’”’ The 
voyageur consented. 

The trader spoke to the Winnebagoes as fol- 
lows: ‘“This man, Yellow Wolf, is my prisoner. 
He attacked my boat and men in my employ. I 
am a captain, and I wish to punish him myself. 
I will do so immediately and before you ail. 
Stand aside now, and you shall see it done, as 
I have said.” 

This was interpreted sentence by sentence, 
both to the Poncas 
and the Winnebagoes. 
The latter were open- 
ly chagrined, but sup- 
posing Yellow Wolf 
was to be killed, they 
stood aside, while 
McAndrew marched 
his prisoner out upon 
ahigh bank. He then 
stood Yellow Wolf 
between his friends 
and his foes. 

In the bateau the 
trader had thrust an 
extra knife in his belt. 
He now deliberately 
cut the bonds upon 
Yellow Wolf’s wrists, 
placed the boat-knife 
in his hands, and then 
drew his own. For 
fear the Ponca chief 
might retreat among 
his friends, McAn- 
drew boxed his ears smartly with one hand. 

Grunts of approval from all hands greeted his 
action. The Poncas were delighted to see their 
chief given his chance in an honorable fight, 
and the Winnebagoes were forced to admire so 
generous and so brave a captor. 

Stung to sudden and impulsive anger by the 
blow, Yellow Wolf certainly did not stop to 
reflect upon his captor’s generosity. He “pitched 
in,” as McAndrew put it, in tremendous fashion. 

For a moment, despite his great strength, his 
trained activity and disciplined brain, the odds 
seemed rather against the trader. Yellow Wolf’s 
onset was furious. Without attempting to cut 
the Indian with his knife, McAndrew parried 
rapid thrusts and dodged headlong lunges until, 
with a sweep of his left hand, he caught Yellow 
Wolf’s knife wrist. This he bent backward 
till it cracked, and the knife dropped from his 
nerveless fingers. 

McAndrew then lifted the Indian in his pow- 
erful grasp, carried him forward amid grunts of 
amazement, and flung him, helpless, defeated and 
humiliated, upon the ground among his tribes- 
men. 

“T give you your life,” he said, “because you 
are a papoose.’”’ 

Physically and morally he was victor. His 
fine courage and tremendous display of strength 
won the admiration of the Winnebagoes, and the 
Poncas immediately named him Washushe, The 
Generous. 

Yellow Wolf, in after days, became his faithful 
friend and ally. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


| 

A station nine miles out from a great city on | 
one of the oldest railroad lines in the United | 
States bears the name “Relay.” This was | 
because the horses, by which the road was first | 
operated, were there changed. What’s in a| 
name? Sometimes a fragment of history. 








There is said to be a wide-spread feeling | 
throughout Canada in favor of continuing the | 
celebration of the queen’s birthday. The Toronto 
Globe thinks such a perpetuation of the custom 
“would resemble the homage paid by Americans 
to the majestic figure of Washington.” 

That stirrer-up of human emotions, 
the baseball umpire, is about to take his position 
on the “diamond.” Had Shakespeare foreseen 
the antagonism the arbiter of the national game 
may excite, he could not better have expressed its 
extreme form than when he makes a character 
say: “I can hardly forbear hurling things at him.” 

Courtesy for courtesy is, unfortunately, 
not the motto of all shoppers. During a recent 
month a large dry-goods store sent out, in answer 
to vequests, thirteen hundred dollars’ worth of 
samples. Every package contained a printed 
request to return samples after examination. 
The head of the department says that less than 
one-tenth ever find their way back. ‘Where 
are the nine?” is no new lament for benefits 
forgot. 


The Constitution of the United States, in 
prescribing the methods by which it may be 
amended, virtually forbids amendment in one 
particular. No state is to be deprived without 
its consent of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 
The first state to ratify the Constitution was 
Delaware, and yet the Senate has no members 
from Delaware. It is greatly to be regretted, 
even if Delaware’s failure to be represented is by 
its own consent. 


The county having the largest area is in 
California; the county having the smallest area 
is in Rhode Island. Both facts seem fitting. If 
Bristol County, with its twenty-seven square 
miles, were in the form of a square, a brisk 
walker might cross it in little more than an hour. 
Were San Bernardino County, almost twenty 
thousand square miles, reduced to the form of a 
square, the swiftest express-train could not cross 
it in two hours. That huge county is larger than 
New Hampshire and Vermont combined. 

The defense of Gibraltar is now made 
more complete by a provision to keep mosquitoes 
from introducing germs of disease into the huge 
reservoirs which have been cut out of the side of 
the rock. Each tank is rendered mosquito-proof 
by means of gauze wires. The millions of gallons 
of water, which a siege would render an important 
resource, may be reckoned among the assets of 
defensive works which are a symbol, the world 
over, for impregnability. Not even the mosquito 
will be permitted to capture the stronghold. 

Reports of the famine in Shensi, China, 
disclose conditions quite as terrible as those 
which have drawn the charity of the world to 
India during the last two years. No crops can 
be expected this year because the drought pre- 
vented sowing. Meantime, men and women fall | 
in the fields and are devoured by wild beasts; | 





and while China faces the penalties of the| 
outrages committed by the Boxers against the | 
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million spools, on which could be wound thread 
enough to reach around the world at the equator 
three thousand six hundred times, and still leave 
ends long enough to tie. Fifteen or twenty million 
feet of birch are annually shipped to Scotland in 
the form of spool bars. 

An incident which reflects great credit on 
the labor organizations of the country occurred at 
the late convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, in Louisville. The National Liquor 
Dealers’ Association came before the convention 
with a formal proposal that the two bodies form 
an offensive and defensive alliance. The liquor 
dealers were ready to agree, in the event of this 
coalition, to employ only union bartenders and 
waiters, and to sell only union-made beer. For 
a time it looked as if they might persuade the 
labor men, but a delegate from Illinois arose, 
and in a stirring speech recalled the influence of 
Miss Frances E. Willard on behalf of organized 
labor, and urged the convention in her name to 
reject the proposition. When the vote was taken 
it was almost unanimously against the alliance. 
The Knights of Labor have also taken the same 
ground—a course which will add more strength 
to the organization than would a million dollars 
in its treasury. 
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NOT IN VAIN. 


Every throb that love has cost 
Made a heaven, and was not lost. 
Lutheran Observer. Annetia Kohn. 


* © 
THE NEGOTIATIONS AT PEKIN. 


HE peace negotiations at Pekin move 
T forward slowly. For every result accom- 

plished two distinct processes are necessary. 
The powers must first agree as to what they 
want, and must then induce China to concede it. 
The matter of punishments for the chief culprits 
consumed much time, but a conclusion was 
reached at last. 

The next question was that of money indem- 
nity for the losses and expenses caused by the 
disorders in China. As in the former case, 
the C were compliant. They accepted 
the principle of compensation. With Oriental 
politeness the Chinese plenipotentiaries waited 
for the powers to present their bill; but the bill 
was not ready. The powers are not agreed as 
to what items shall go into it, nor as to the 
basis on which they shall be estimated. Until 
these points are settled the negotiation is at a 
standstill. 

The situation is not improved by the discovery 
that, while the general negotiations have been 
going on, Russia has been trying to drive a 
private bargain of her own. Russian diplomacy 
is never carried forward noisily or publicly. The 
terms of the agreement with China are not known, 
except that at present Russia has complete 
military and commercial control in Manchuria. 
Russia protests that it does not intend to continue 
to occupy the province; the other powers suspect 
the candor of the statement, but cannot express 
or act upon their suspicion without offense. 

For a country whose government is in suspense 
and whose court is in exile, China is remarkably 
peaceful. During the last few weeks there has 
been little violence in which the Chinese were 
aggressors. At some points the conditions are 
so tranquil that the missionaries have gone back 
to their work. There seems no valid reason for 
doubting that the Chinese government really 
wants peace and is ready to make large sacrifices 
to secure it. The peace negotiations are endan- 
gered less at present by the temper of the Chinese 
than by the mutual distrust and conflicting aims 
of the powers. 


e © 
“ CLOSURE.” 


xX refusing to leave the House of Commons 
when a division was called for, forty or 
fifty Lrish members of Parliament recently 





COMPANION. 


under cover of the privilege of debate, to defeat 
the will of the majority. All that has resulted 
| from the discussion so far is that each deliberative 
body follows the course which it considers best 
suited to the accomplishment of its own business. 


Ca) 
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GOOD FOR NOTHING. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as if it stands. 
Cowper. 


> 


REDUCING WAR REVENUES. 


with Spain, the Fifty-fifth Congress levied 

certain special taxes which yielded last year 
more than seventy million dollars. The need 
of them having in part ceased, the Fifty-sixth 
| Congress so revised the law as to lessen the 
| government’s annual receipts by forty millions 
or more. 
| The revenue reduction act will go into effect 
July ist. It repeals two taxes that almost every 
one has found annoying, those on telegraph 
messages and express receipts. It excludes 
from taxation legacies to charitable, religious, 
literary and educational institutions,—a provision 
that will be generally approved,—and it repeals 





policies, leases, mortgages and various other 
commercial and legal documents. 

There are other reductions which do not meet 
with general approval: the taxes on beer and on 
tobacco in particular. The taxes on proprietary 
medicines, perfumery, cosmetics and chewing- 
| gum, and the stamp tax on bank-checks, which 
obviously rested-on persons who could easily pay 
it, all of which are to be removed, were not 
repealed without an earnest effort to retain them 
on the part of men who thought they could be 
borne more easily than some taxes which are 
retained. 

Yet in justice to Congress it must be remem- 
bered that every one of these changes was decided 
upon by men who knew all the facts in the case, 
and who were virtually under instructions to 
reduce or repeal all taxes that either yielded a 
small return or caused great inconvenience. 
Broadly considered, the very amount of the 
| reduction, forty millions a year, means that 
there is no citizen who will not be relieved of 
some tax which he personally has found to be 
onerous or annoying. 


& 
THE REPUTATIONS OF PUBLIC MEN. 


° URING his lifetime no man was ever 
more bitterly vilified or more persistently 
misrepresented,’”’ said Ambassador 

Choate in a recent address on Abraham Lincoln. 

Knowing the courage and kindness and wis- 
dom of our great President as we all do to-day, 
the statement excites a vague wonder as well as 
a deep regret. How could any one have been 
willing to misrepresent him? How dared any 
one vilify him? Yet the remark is unquestion- 
ably true. 

Is it not a common habit in America to 
criticize, and even to abuse, public men with 
whom we disagree, or whom, perhaps, we only 
half understand ? 

Most. of us get our impressions much more 
largely than we realize from the newspapers, 
and not alone from the plain, uncolored news 
reports of what public men do, but often from 
narrow, partizan and ignorant opinions of what 
| they do, or complacent assertions of what they 

ought to have done but did not. The man 

whose acts are criticized is not heard. His side 
| of the case—his point of view, his motive and 
his reason for what he did—remains unknown. 

| It is a practice which the American love of 

| fair play ought to discountenance. Those who 

indulge it fall into the habit of making “‘snap’’ 
| judgments, by which the whole weight and 





foreigners, the only hands stretched out to help | created a disturbance such as that historic cham- | dignity of public opinion is lessened ; and those 
those starving peasants in Shensi are the hands | ber has rarely witnessed. The ground of their who become its victims are often embittered or 


of foreign missionaries. | 

Aristocrat and plebeian are only compara- | 
tive terms. Some years ago Professor Geddes of 
Edinburgh moved his family into a slum district, 
where they hoped to do friendly work among the 
poor. One evening he asked a distinguished 
statesman to dine with two local guests, a} 
chimney-sweep and a scavenger. The statesman 
accepted with unfeigned pleasure, the scavenger 
said he would come; but the chimney-sweep 
refused to sit down with the scavenger. At 
another time the family on the first floor of the 
decrepit tenement they inhabited told Professor | 





Geddes that if he continued to speak to the family | power decides that a bill has been sufficiently 


refusal was the application of “closure” to a 
measure which they desired longer to debate; 
and as they persisted, it became necessary to 
summon the police and remove them by force. 
On the last day of the session of the United 
States Senate one of the members defeated the 
river and harbor bill, a measure which carried 
appropriations of about fifty million dollars, by 
“talking it to death,” in other words, by pro- 
longing his speech until the hour of adjournment. 
The two cases are interesting as showing the 


difference in the customs of these two deliberative | 


bodies. 
In the House of Commons, when the party in 


| discouraged. The public service suffers from 
| both causes. 

| Lincoln’s courage and magnanimity permitted 
| him to ignore injustice and abuse, and calmly 
|go forward to his ends; but not without suf- 
| fering. His own words, “With malice towards 
|none, with charity for all,” might well be 
| considered in this wider application. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MINISTERS. 


& 


} EW of the social changes wrought by the 
| requirements of the times are greater than 
is the change in the tests applied to the 


in the garret he must drop their acquaintance. | debated, or that further discussion is intended | ministers of city churches. Not many years ago 
merely for delay and obstruction, the leader the “candidate” for a city pastorate was judged, 
moves that the question be put. It rests with | #8 was the country parson, chiefly by the sound- 


“If the angels have any fun in them,” wrote | 
Horace Walpole, “how our distinctions must 
divert them !’’ é 


The aggregate importance of little things 
is again curiously illustrated. Great tracts of 


the Speaker whether or not the motion shall be 


entertained ; but if it is entertained and carried, 
further debate is shut off. That is “closure.’’ 
The same end is reached in the United States 


| ness of his doctrine, by his spirituality and by 
| his eloquence. 
| It is hardly too much to say that all these 


| qualifications are now more or less subordinate | 


Maine woodland are now said to be menaced by | House of Representatives by the operation of the | to new tests. Not one of them is obsolete, or 


no more significant a foe than the common, every- | ‘previous question.” In the Senate there is no | can be neglected. 


day spool. The members of this devastating | 
army are small, but their number is legion, and | 


—the only wood much used for that purpose— | 


limit upon debate whatever. 


The question which is the better way has 
each year the drain upon the white birch forests | often been raised and much debated. On the 


one side, it is urged that full and free discussion 


No minister who sows the 
seeds of doubt instead of those of faith, no one 
whose soul is not in his work, no one who lacks 
freed art of attracting men and women by the 
grace or the power of his oratory, can be an 


grows more severe. Seventeen spool-mills now is the only assurance of sound legislation; on | acceptable pastor. 


devour thirty-five or forty million feet of birch the other, that no one man or body of men ina 
timber every year. The output is eight hundred | minority should be permitted, by “‘filibustering” | that he have large executive ability. He must 


But the one indispensable requirement now is 








O provide means for carrying on the war | 


the taxes on notes, money-orders, insurance | 
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know how to organize his people, and to ke 
their organizations well in hand so that t! 
shall not conflict with each other or with h 
To glance at the “calendar” of a city church 
to discover organization on organization, whe: s 
within wheels, societies, guilds, classes «a: | 
associations for all sorts of purposes, religic.. 
and philanthropic. How to guide the choic 

A as chairman of this, and B as secretary 
that, and C as the head of the other, and to 

to it that all the letters of the alphabet find i 
place where they can do the most with the le: 

| friction —this taxes the brains and patience 

| the twentieth century minister. 

In the case of “institutional churches’’ t 
problem is still more complex. Here missi:., 
leagues, employment bureaus, lecture cours: 
cooking-schools, evening classes in French . 
bookkeeping, reading-rooms, loan associatic) .. 
recreation-rooms and other devices for promoti).. 
the welfare of the people form a part of tlc 
church machinery; and the pastor is the chi 
executive, with a staff of assistants. One sul 
| chureh in New York requires a pamphlet .[ 
three hundred pages merely to catalogue a:/ 
| describe these activities. 

If these multiplied organizations detract soi- 
what from the tranquillity of a spiritual life, «it 
least they bring the church into contact with 
humanity and its needs at many points, and so 
enlarge its possibilities of usefulness. 

to her native village to visit ker niece, 


G who a year before had married a farmer 
| in the neighborhood. 
They went one day to take tea with a friend of 
| Mrs. Rosemary’s girlhood. As they came near to 
| the door grandma said: “That old house has not 
altered in the last twenty years! There are the 
same closed green blinds at the parlor windows, 
and the same tin pails sunning on the kitchen bench, 
and the same dahlias and sunflowers in the yard. 
| There is Serena in the door, a little leaner and 
grayer, but otherwise just the same.” 

She found no alteration inside the house, either. 

Serena lived alone. She gave them the same kind 
| of biscuit and veal cakes and honey which grandma 
| remembered when she was young. They sat in 

the bare, clean parlor, with the blinds closed. Thie 
sofa, the table, the chairs stood in the same places 
as when Serena was a child. She talked of but 
two or three things—crops and the weather an 
the neighbors, topics so old that they had a musty 
flavor. : 

When the visitors were on their way home, 
grandma drew a long breath. “Twenty years 
ago,” she said, emphatically, “Serena Nutt was 
talking of the yield of corn in that field, and of the 
sharpness in business of the Nutts, and of the best 
way to make succotash, precisely as she did 
to-day! Her mind goes round and round in thie 
same little circle, like a squirrel in his wheel. She 
doesn’t know that there is a world outside of this 
village!” 

She paused a morftent, and then said: “It is no 
credit to me that I am not like her. My husband 
was an editor, and my sons were in business and 
went about the world a good deal, so windows 
| opened into my life on every side. When we sat 
| down to breakfast the men talked of the great 
events of the day, as reflected in the newspapers, 
| or of an expedition to the North Pole, or of some 
| new book or some discovery in science. I am like 
David. I thank God that He has ‘set my feet ina 
large room.’” 

“He has not set me in a large room,” said her 
niece, gravely, “but in a very small one. My 
husband works hard on the farm and I in the 
house. There is danger that I shall be shut in 
with as few ideas as Serena has, It is the great 
danger in farm and village life. But what can 
one do?” 

“Open windows and doors in your little room,” 
said Mrs. Rosemary, promptly. “Take one or 
two of the best magazines, and read them. Keep 
up with the action of the great outside world in 
every way possible to you. Write to your old 
| acquaintances. Don’t spend your money in new- 
| fashioned gowns or parlor furniture, but-in books, 
magazines, and above all in little journeys with 
your husband. It is only by measuring yourself 
with strangers that you can get your true measure.” 


IN A CAGE. 
RANDMA ROSEMARY went last summer 
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HOBBIES. 


ORACE GREELEY during the strain of 
great political crises used to escape from 
New York for a day, and go to his farm to 

work like any plowman. 

A friend found him one day, in shirt-sleeves, }\ot 
and perspiring, chopping down a huge tree. “! 
like it!” he cried, in his shrill voice. ‘This is ™) 
hobby. A man draws in vitality from his hol) y. 
If he has none his part in the world will be 50° 
played!” . 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes had the same theo!) 
In his leisure moments he took photograp!i> vr 
worked with a turning lathe. 

The venerable actor, Joseph Jefferson, 1:'\') 
pointed to his own pictures on the walls of 
studio. “They may be good or they may be )«', 
he said. “But they have saved my reason 
my life, when both were threatened by ‘'¢ 
monotony of my professional work.” 

That wise adviser of women, Charlotte Y«: 
somewhere bids all hard-worked mothers to *! 
a good novel in their work-basket—for repairs. 

Another shrewd observer of human pnat:' 
declares that a hobby in a man’s life is like |''¢ 
led horse which goes with the cavalry officer (0 
battle. “The rider changes his mount now «1 
then, and goes on with fresh vigor to victory. 

Many centuries ago a young Italian of high |)! 
was called of God to give his life to the succv! 
lepers and the homeless poor. He was so 1)'" 





in earnest in his obedience that he asked no ii! 
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‘rom the church or from man, even stripping off 
.is rich garments and throwing them down before 
he altar, “taking up God’s work naked and pen- 
iless, and trusting to Him only to clothe and feed 
im.” Yet he kept his violin, and in some lonely 
lace every day, resting from his terrible task, 
-omforted his soul with it. 

The overworked need such relief for body and 
mind. Let them remember that the true use of 
,ecreation is re-creation. 


® © 
MUSIC STUDENTS ABROAD. 


The warning which several representative Amer- 
cans have given against the rush of young art 
students to Paris needs repetition and emphasis 
along musical lines. Different conditions of life 
and manners abroad, ignorance of the language, 
the frequent brutality of foreign teachers together 
with almost universal antipathy toward things 
American, have embittered and crushed many a 
promising Gareer. 

“You would die under him,” Paderewski said 
kindly to an American girl, who confided to him 
her intention of studying with a certain teacher. 
“| will help you instead ;” and at great personal 
incony hi If, he did so. 

A more recent instance is that of a little boy 
who, having shown extraordinary musical ability, 
was sent, at enormous financial sacrifice to his 
family, to one of the most celebrated piano 
teachers in Europe. After three years of arduous 
work, the youth was one evening performing the 
leading part in a difficult trio. A roomful of artists 
stood eager to compliment his performance; but 
in the closing measures, physically exhausted and 
flushed with excitement, the boy struck a chord a 
quarter of a beat before time. 

The teacher burst into fury, and with violent 
language ordered the pupil to leave the house and 
never come into his presence again. The youth 
staggered out, fell into a violent and prolonged 
illness, was later taken to an insane asylum, and 
is occasionally seen wandering—harmless but 
hopelessly feeble -minded—about the streets of 
one of our Eastern cities. 

“Knowing what I do now,” recently said a well- 
known pianist, who has studied with the half- 
dozen best teachers in Europe, “I would not 
consent to let a daughter of mine be subjected to 
the jeers, insults, profanity and physical violence 
which I endured. I have seen too many young 
lives hopelessly wrecked, the bloom brushed from 
too many frank faces.” 

That there are notable exceptions both in 
teachers and pupils, The Companion cannot 
doubt. If these true incidents, however, some- 
what check the heedless hurry to foreign teachers, 
merely as a matter of fashion, the warning will 
not have been in vain. 
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AN ECHO OF THE PARIS COMMUNE. 


After the commune in France, writes Matilda 
Betham- Edwards in “ Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences,” the unfortunate communards were ruth- 
lessly hunted down by the committee of public 
safety. One evening a celebrated oculist of Nantes 
was called to his door to see a patient. This was 
no strange occurrence. It often happened that 
some peasant tramped from a remote corner of 
Brittany to see him, and arrived at an untoward 
hour. ° 

After a few minutes’ talk in the office the door 
opened, and the doctor’s wife heard his call to the 
maid: “Quick, Mariette! Warm water, more light, 
and bid madame not to wait for me.” 

The next message was no more alarming. 
Mariette appeared, and said: 

“The keys of the linen press, please, madamé. 
I am to make up a bed for the poor fellow in 
Monsieur le Docteur’s smaller consulting-room.” 


When the doctor came back to table, he looked as | 


if he had endured some terrible strain. 

“Mariette,” he said, “take my patient some 
bread and soup. Remember, he must remain 
perfectly quiet. Do not speak to him.” 


When the doctor and his wife were left alone in | 


the dining-room, he told her what had happened. 
He had found awaiting him on the threshold a 
tattered, cowering figure. 

“Guépin,” whispered the man, “dost thou not 
knowme? Thy comrade, Armand, of the Lycée!” 

It was a dearly loved gchoolfellow, who had 
become a democrat and social reformer. He had 
taken part in the commune, undergone trial at 
Versailles, and was condemned to penal servitude. | 
He had escaped, and was now leading a terrible 
existence, tramping about the country and con- 
cealing himself at the very sight of humanity. 
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than twelve cents a day, payment in silver. The 
poverty is so great that even so small a luxury as 
salted fish is almost unknown, the daily diet of | 
the poor consisting of rice and vegetables cured | 
in bran. 
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DOCTOR JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. | 


Improvements now carried out in the Strand, | 
_London, have thrown into new view the ancient 
church of St. Clement Danes. This is the church 
where Doctor Johnson used to worship, and his 
pew there—in the front gallery, overlooking the 
pulpit—is now marked with a brass tablet, thus 
inscribed: 


In this pew, and beside this pillar, for mang 
ears attended Divine Service, the celebrated | 

tor Samuel Johnson, the philosopher, the poet, 
the great lexlocgraenes. the profound moralist, | 
and chief writer of his time, 


Born 1709. Died 1784. 

In remembrance and honor of noble faculties, 
nobly employed, some inhabitants of the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes have 
placed this slight memorial. 

A. D. 1851. 


Doctor Johnson’s Sunday devotions were emi- 
nently fervent, and his ‘‘Prayers and Meditations” 
abounds in rules which he laid down for his own 
better observance of the day. From one of his 
journals we transcribe the good resolutions that 
| follow: 


| To rise early, and in order to do it, to go to sleep 
| early Saturday night. 

To use some extraordinary devotion in the 
morning. 

To examine the tenor of my life, and particularly 
the last week ; and to mark my advance in religion, 
or recession from it. 

To read the Scriptures methodically with such 
helps as are at hand. 

0 go to church twice, 

et nn books of divinity, either speculative or 
practical. 

To wear off. by meditation any worldly soil 
contracted in the week. 
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MUSICAL TASTE OF MONKEYS. 


Now that Professor Garner is instructing us in 
the language of monkeys, it becomes a matter of 
family interest, as it were, to note any peculiari- 
ties of development in the animals from which 








the evolutionists maintain that the human race 
descended or, more properly speaking, ascended. | 
It may be classed with the study of genealogy. | 
The author of “Studies in Corsica” touches on | 
monkey music in speaking of the bagpipe. 


The well-known boast of patriotic Scotchmen | 
that the bagpipe is sacred to Scotland, and speak- 
ing a language which only Scotchmen feel, is as | 
slight in foundation as it is dubious in_import. | 
In Syria, in Persia, in — es and India, in | 
fact, throughout the south of both Europe and 
Asia, the bagpipe is known and is enthusiastically 
cultivated. 

In India, if I my bellows some soldier friends, 
the pipes attached the Highland regiments are 
far more enjoyed by the native population than 
the best brass bands of other battalions. 

Nay, so much akin to our original nature is the 
dulcet music of the simple bagpipe that it is the 
one sort of music which stirs the monkeys. For, 
according to the testimony of the same officers, 
the Indian moaey®, although unmoved by bands, 

y 


are so werfu fascinated by the Scottish 
cayeeen nn at when a detachment of Highlanders 
s marching to the pi 


8, and when the roadwa: 
traversed is lined with trees, the monkeys will 
follow the troops with signs of delight, serambling 
after them from tree to tree. From facts such as 
these one cannot doubt that the bagpipe is one of 
our oldest instruments. 
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HUXLEY AND THE DIPPER. 


When Professor Huxley came to America, he 
spent a few days at Petersham with the family of 
John Fiske, where the great scientist learned, for 
the first time, what a tin dipper is. This is the 
story, as Mr. Fiske tells it in the Atlantic Monthly: 


|. “Once in London, in speaking about the starr 
| heavens, I had said that I never could make hea 
| or tail of any constellation except the Dipper. I 
added that of course anybody must recognize in 
| that the resemblance to a os go Tomy surprise, 
| one of the young ladies asked, ‘What is a dipper? 
“My effort at explanation went far enough to | 
evoke the idea of a ladle, but with that ~ 
imation I was fain to let the matter rest until that | 
August day in New England when, after a tramp 
in the woods, my friends, the Huxleys, quaffed 
cool mountain water from a dipper, and I was | 
told that not only the name but the thing is a 
Yankee notion.” 

It may be added that in English pee books 
of astronomy, and in English speech, the constel- 
lation of Ursa Major is known as “the plow”—or 
rather, as they spell it, plough. 
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HOW THEY BROKE UP. 





The “patient” stayed three weeks with Doctor | 
Guépin, his eyes bandaged as if he had been | 
operated on for cataract, and his room darkened. 
Not @ servant in the house suspected the truth. | 
Then he was sent forth in safety, protected by 
the doctor’s vigilance until he had reached his 
destination. 
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DIRE POVERTY IN JAPAN. 


America has little actual knowledge of the sort 
of poverty that presses in winter on the lowest 
class in Japan. Here a family usually owns its 
bedelothes, but in Tokyo the rental of bedclothes 
and wearing apparel is a source of revenue to the 
lucky lender. The charge is from two to eight 
ceats a day, although the articles are almost 
invariably ragged, and the miserable borrowers 
ace often driven to pawning the things they have 
borrowed. 

One quilt usually serves for several members of 
the family, for a covering for each individual is 
u"known among the very poor. There is, on an 
‘vcrage, one quilt-lender for every fifty poor 
far re He keeps from fifty to a hundred quilts 
In stock, 

‘ardly a single article of any value, not at times 
ollered to the pawnbroker as a pledge, can be 
named, Even cooked food, potted plants and 
Comestic animals serve as security for loans. 


Children are in demand in Japan as beggars. | 


A clever beggar child cannot be secured for less 


An amusing story is related in “Canadian 
Savage Folk” of the manner in which an adjourn- 
ment was taken by a mass-meeting. A missionary | 
| who had started a school among the Indians met 
with opposition, and the meeting had been called | 
in support of the rival scheme. } 


There were several speakers who- denounced 
the school in existence. We replied vigorously, 
showing the efficiency of the school, and denounc- 
ing in turn the methods adopted by the opposition. | 
An Indian chief produced some specimens of work 
done at the school, and several speakers supported | 
the work as it was being done. The climax was | 
reached when a = rose and said: | 

“T move the whole thing bust!” 

The chairman put the motion: 

» mS moved and seconded that the whole thing 
ust! 

The audience sprang to their feet, and waving 
hats, yelled, “Busted!” and made for the door. 
— ended the first and last opposition in that 
matter. 
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MIXED THE MASTERS UP. 


At a private view of pictures by old masters, 
recently given in London, an aged academician 
was approached by a lady whose social position is | 
unquestionable, but whose knowledge of art leaves 
something to be desired. ; 

“How do you do, Mr. M.?” she said, cordially. 
“Do tell me which pictures are yours.” 

The old gentleman smiled and replied or: 

“T have one foot in the grave, madam, but a 
hand out of it.” | 












COMPANION. 


No Feature counts more than beautiful teeth, and 
they require care. Rubifoam is bottled tooth-care. 
Price 25cents. All druggists. (Adv. 








in the West are 
very short of tele- 
graph operators. 
earn telegraphy 
here, and when competent we will help to start you 
in the service and furnish you a pass to your desti- 
nation. Write for catalogue. School 29 years old. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
bo YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our new 200-page book, 
The Origin and Treatment of Stamm " 
d Souvenir, containing %7 illustra- 
, tions and half-tone engravings inter- | 
esting to every stammerer. 
free to any reader of THE Y 





a at | 
Yourtnh’s | 
COMPANION for 6c. to cover postage. 
’ The LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
Geo.Andrew Lewis, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. 


KENTUCKY BLUE-GRASS 


Is just what every one wants in the front lawn. Always 
beats sodding; no other grass takes the place ofa green 
lawn grown from pure Blue-Grass Seed, direct from 
the heart of the ideal Blue-Grass Country of America. 
No cheap lawn seed mixed with our product. A trial 
pkg. guaranteed to germinate and grow Green Grass, 
sent & prepaid, any part of America, on receipt of price. | 
5oc. pkg. sows 2500 sq. ft. $1.00 pkg. sows 5,500 sq. ft. 


KENTUCKY SEED CO., Box C, Paris, Ky. 
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POOR CHILD! 


The earliest of her second teeth are de- 
cayed before all are come. The trouble is that 
she is not fed on wholesome food —too much 
white flour is given her, from which much of 
the nutriment has been extracted. 


Franklin Mills Flour 


’ AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


contains all the gluten and mineral properties 
of the wheat berry. Itmakes bone and muscle. 
If your children are inclined to have decayed 
teeth, be especially sure to use this flour. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. Booklet Free for the asking. 

* 


The Genuine bears our Label and is made only by 


FRANKLIN MILLS COo., 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
Beeweeeswesqe wee] 
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“The Mill 
will never 
grind with 


the water 
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that is past 
Is not true 


Technical Education 
has shown the fallacy of 
this old adage. Technical 
Education has shown manu- 
facturers how to make fortunes 

out of by-products formerly 
wasted. Technical Education will 
enable young men to make fortunes 
out of the spare time they are now 
wasting. The American School of 





Correspondence offers Technical Ed- 
ucation by correspondence in 


ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL, 
STEAM 


ENGINEERING. 


Also Heating, Ventilation, 
Plambing and 


Mechanical Drawing 


under a staff of instructors trained in 
the best technical schools of the 
country, a number being regular 
teachers in two of the great technical 
schools of Boston. 

To introduce the high standard of 
Instruction, the Trustees have voted 
to award a limited number of 


FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


to properly qualified applicants, Pro- 
spectus on request. 

The offer also affords an excellent 
opportunity for private instruction in 
Mathematics, the Natural Sciences 
and Mechanical Drawing. 

7 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 

CORRESPONDENCE, 


(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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WE'RE JUST AS THANKFUL 





quarters when visiting Cincinnati. 
wish to buy or not. 
gladly mai 
on our “ Murray” work, “which we sell 


| anywhere with privilege of examination without one cent in advance. 


For your order for a single buggy or one set of 
harness as we are for a car-load. If we receive 
our order for one item others will come in 
time. That’s how we’ve built up our busi- 
ness to its present mammoth proportions. 
Our “Murray” work has stood the test of 
ears, and our best customers are those who 
ave been purchasing of us from the time we 
started in business 15 years ago. We sell to 
ou direct from factory our celebrated 
*Murray ’’ Buggy Harness at 75 
per set and up, and ** Murray’? Top Bug- 
gies at $28.50 each and up. Our mam- 
moth line of Buggies, Phaetons, Driving 
eagent, Surreys, Pleasure Wagons, 
Spring Wagons, Milk Wagons, Bakery 

agons, Delive Wagons, Grocery Wag- 
ons, Laundry Wagons, Farm Wagons, 
Buggy Harness, Wagon Harness and Sad- 
dles is an exposition i» itself, and we invite 
you to call and make our place your head- 


It will be a pleasure for us to show you through, whether you 
o those who are unable to call and examine our stock in person, we will 
FREE upon application our large illustrated Catalogue, No. 56, 
t from factory to consumer, and w 


giving prices 
yhich we ship 


ALL OUR **MUR- 


RAY’? WORK IS GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS AGAINST BREAKAGE, 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., 
Nos. 323 to 329 East Fifth Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





| AGE 63¢ YEARS. 





Naomi, 


San Francisco, Cal, 


AGE 2% YEARS. 





“We are advertised 
by our loving 
friends.” 


A sample of Meltlin’s Food will be sent free on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 





BOSTON, MASS, 
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THE FIRST EASTER fe 
| ®y EMMA HERRICK WEED WZ 
P, weep, O world! 


Gs Sod 

W EE 
to save! 

He is slain—He came in vain—His head is low in 
the grave! 

His sun has gone down in blood; and the awful 
shock of defeat } 

Hath stirred the sepulchred dead, and they walk 
the city’s street 

Slowly, with halting tread, and eyes unused to the | 
light ; 

And “Where is He?” they ery, in their wild and 
vague affright! 

Then a voice, that is not a voice, but an echo lost | 
in the gloom, 

Maketh lament, “Ay, where? He is dead in 
Joseph’s tomb!” 





World that He came 





Weep, weep, my soul! With the sorrowing women 
three! 

Bring Him thine alms of tears—the Martyr of 
Calvary! 

For the mob hath wreaked its will, and the nailed | 
hands and feet 

Are wrapped in the linen white, for the slumber 
of silence meet! 

Night o’er the city broods, and the heavens are 
black and grim; 

With never a Star of Hope for those who have 
followed Him! 

Mournful the plaint and deep, of the lost world’s 
final doom: 

“He is dead—the Christ is dead and laid in Joseph’s 


=| and in the years that followed it the warning | 
of the Divine Teacher has added a sense of 


| thirty-five 





tomb!” 


List, list, my soul! There’s a stir in that rock- 
hewn prison— 

And the seraph sentry cries, “He is not 
here—He is risen!” 

Then the first glad Easter breaks, in a 
marvelous splendor white, 

And the world from its sorrow wakes 
and turns its face to the light! 

The vassals of Rome retreat; and the 
great stone moves at the breath 

Of Him, at Whose girdle sway the keys 
of the jailer, Death! 

Sing, shout and sing, while the skies with morning 
bloom. 

He liveth—Who once was dead and laid in Joseph’s | 
tomb! 
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A SINGLE IDLE WORD. 


“w WAS not a bad young man,” said an 

elderly gentleman lately, “but 

was given to fun, enjoyed a 

good time, and while not 

usually vulgar or low in my 

conversation, had a keen sense 

of the ludicrous, and could not 

always resist the temptation 

to make an apt rejoinder, even when it 
involved some coarseness. 

“A party of us were camping, mostly 
young fellows, but one or two were middle-aged 
men. We had a good time, and there was only 
one thing to regret, and that I have regretted all 
my life. We sat around the fire the first evening 
telling stories, and a story which one of the older 
men told suggested an obscene comment, which 
I uttered before I thought twice. 

“TI could have bitten my tongue off the next 
instant. The man simply looked straight at me 


for a moment across the fire, and I knew that he | fifte 


judged me by that remark. I knew that I did 
not deserve the opinion which in that instant he 
formed of me; but 1 knew also that I had given 
him just cause to estimate me as he did. That 
one careless word did not fairly represent me, 
but I could not deny that it was my own. 

“All that night I lay looking up at the stars 
and thinking over what I had said. I could 
almost have counted on my fingers all the other 
sentences of like character that I had ever 
spoken. I was not habitually vulgar, but for 
that one word, and all like words and thoughts, 
I despised myself. 

“T determined to be so careful during the 
remainder of the week as to redeem myself in 
the sight of that man; the others knew me 
better. But a telegram called him back to the 
city next morning, and I saw him infrequently 
after that. 

“He always treated me civilly when we met, 
but I never saw him without feeling that he still 
measured me by that word. I had opportunities 
to show him that I was not wholly bad, but they 
were too few to give a comprehensive view of 
my character, or really to influence his opinion 
of me. 

“In a strange way, after a year or two had 
passed, my name was mentioned for a position 
which was desirable, and which I seemed likely 
to secure, but this man was one of three to decide 
the matter. Without positively knowing how it 
came about, I could never doubt that a quiet 
intimation that he considered me unfit was what 
defeated me. 

“Later I found a situation which, although a 
good one, was in a very different line of work 
from what I had chosen, and I have never 
doubted that my whole life was changed by that 
idle word. 

“Did I learn the lesson? Yes, I did! My habit, 
now almost lifelong, has made impurity, even in 
its milder forms, repulsive. The memory of that 


| honors on unworthy favorites, 








incident has stopped many a hasty utterance, 


THE YOUTH’S 


responsibility to the sense of shame. ‘I say unto 
you, that every idle word that men shall speak, | 
they shall give account thereof in the day of 


judgment.’ ” 
® © 





THE SIX KINGS EDWARD. 


REVIOUS to the monarch who reigns as 
Edward VII., England had six Kings 
Edward, five Plantagenets and one Tudor. 

It is an interesting fact that the title of Prince of | 
Wales, which the present king so long bore, was | 
established by the first Edward, who conquered 

that little kingdom. 


Edward I. was born in 1239. 
Destined to be the last English 
monarch who would ever em- 
bark in a crusade, was in | 
the Holy Land when his father, | 
Henry III., died. He had made 
a great oo as a fighting | 
man, and he maintained _it bY | 
his wars against the Welsh | 
and Scotch and French. He 
amended the laws of his king- 
dom, and enforced them, too, and bis reign of 
years was in many respects a wise and 

radition says that he massacred the | 
He shared, no — cruelty of 

that the House | 








ust one. 

elsh bards. 

his time. It was during his reign 
of Commons was instituted. 


The story goes that King Edward, who, for all his 
fighting, failed to subdue Scotland, char 
his son and successor not to bury him, but to boil 


his bones clean in a caldron 
a) carry them before the 
English army until the Sects 
were overthrown! But that 
son, Edward II., was no such 
sturdy character as his father, 
and it was in his reign that the 
Scots so completely routed the 
English at Bannockburn. 

e lavished wealth and 





uarreled with everybody he 
should have cherished, and 
finally his queen and some of his nobles made war 
upon him and deposed him. He was 
murdered in Berkeley Castle in the year 
1327, when he was forty-three years old, 
and had reigned inefficiently for twenty 


years. 

Edward III., the son of this unfortu- 
nate monarch, is best known, perhaps, 
as the father of Edward the Black Prince 
who won the great battles of Crécy a1 

e third Edward, who 


man, and 


, and so a general 
himself that he carried out his 


| And ashen white the untrodden paths uncurled, 





ae 
father’s pet ambition and conquered Scotland— 


for a time. The siotter glory of t 
reign. although Edward could have 


HA realized it, was that in his day 
lif arose 


Wye . 
Fhe fourth Edward was born almost a 
hundred years later, and came the 
throne as‘a result of the Wars of the 
Roses. He was Edward, Earl of March, 
son of the Duke of York, the White Rose 
champion, and he succeeded Henry VI. 
Warwick, “the kingmaker,” put Edward 
on the throne, but afterward reinstated 
Henry. Finally Warwick and Henry 
were killed, and Edward, who, although vain, 
avaricious, sensual and cruel, was more popular 
than better men have been, remained in undis- 
uted possession of the throne. 

e died in 1483, having reigned 
twenty-two years. 

Everybody has read the piti- 
fnl history of Edward V., a lad 
who was only thirteen when 
his father died. The little 
king was never crowned, and 
most of the few weeks he held 
his title he spent in prison, his 
uncle, Richard, Duke of Glou- 
cester, having had himself ap- 
pointed “Protector of the 
State.” Soon Edward’s eleven-year-old brother, 
the Duke of York, was impris- 
oned with him, and the two = 
little princes were murdered 
nthe Tower. 

Edward VI., another boy 
king, was the son of Hen 
VIIL., and although he reign 
—under a protectorate — only 
six years, dying at the age of 

en, seems a safe pre- 
diction that he would have 
been a better man than his 
father. He died almost three 
hundred and fi ears ago. What a wonderland 














the England of ward VII. would seem to an 
Englishman of his day! | 
¥ | 


PIGEON OR LEOPARD. 


HE adventures of travellers in “darkest 
Le Africa” are often of a highly dangerous 

kind. Even the sportsman in search of 
quail and pigeon is not wise if he wanders far 
from camp or his companions, as more dangerous 
game is likely to be near at hand. Mr. Lloyd, 
author of “In Dwarf Land,” narrates a disagree- 
able experience which came near to proving even 
worse than that. 

He had gone off alone, carrying only his shotgun 
with No. 6 shot for pigeons, and had got into a 
very wild sort of jungle. It was well toward 
evening, and so, after wandering about for some 
time and seeing nothing, he began to retrace his 
steps. This, he soon found, was no easy matter, 
and after pushing first in one direction and then in 
another, he began to give up hope of getting back 
to camp that night. 


It was about a quarter of an hour before sunset. 
I was forcing my way aloes a narrow track which 
I believed would eventually take me to the main 
road, when ——- a huge leopard sprang from 
a tree just in front of me. 

I leveled m n, but feared to pull the trigger. 
thinking tha putting of a hundred or so of 
No. 6 shot into the beast would only enrage him. 
So with my gun at my shoulder and my eye fixed 
upon the leopard, which had alighted on the 
ground only about ten yards in front of me, I 
gradually drew back. 

The creature just crouched upon the ground like 
a huge eat, lashing its tail backward and forward, 
prs ng horribly, showing all its fangs. And thus 

eft it. 

It now began to get dark, and being much 
alarmed at the prospect of staying out all night in 
so wild and dangerous a quarter, I be to blow 
with all my’ m gat the whistle which I always 
carried in my belt. 

After blowing for some time I heard a call, and 
making off in the direction of it, suddenly found 


myself entering a village. 
he natives, when they saw me, fled in all direc- 
tions, and I could not get near enough to make 








my request for help known to them. 


wandered | 








COMPANION. 


about in the village for a little while, and then blew 
my whistle again; this time with better success, 
for out of the thicket eme' 


my cook, who, 
moms me in camp and fearing that I was lost, 
set off to find me, hearing the whistle was | 


led to me by that. 

Very thankful I was at last to get into my little 
canvas tent. It had never seemed so much like 
home. And I had learned a lesson, which has 
stood me in good stead during all my travels in 
Africa, namely, never to wander off alone in a 
country that I do not know. 


LEGBRDEMAIN. 
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BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON 


UCH sudden flowering! Why, just last week 
The blank sky lowered to a hopeless world— 
Tossed, broken branches that old winds had 
hurled 
On under moss, white as a dead man’s cheek— 
Or past the wood the fenceless fields lay bleak, 









And wavered to the edges of the world, 
Where the thought followed them, nor dared to 
speak. 


Such sudden flowering! Thou sorcerer, Spring, 

One unseen signing of thy sovereign will 

And all the long, bare valley, in one thrill 

Of new and lovely life pulsed quickening, till 

The whole May world breaks into blossoming 

From flower-crowned height to flower-crowned 
height of hill 

Whence flower-like flights of birds take endless 


wing, 
Whom the thought follows up the blue until 
A song is given for the lips to sing. 
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AN IMPLEMENT OF CIVILIZATION. 


R. BOOKER WASHINGTON, whose efforts 
M for the elevation of the colored race are 
as practical as they are aspiring, does not 
cease to urge upon the negro the uplifting virtues | 
of those two simple civilizers, “the bath and the | 
tooth-brush.”” That certainly seems like beginning | 
at the beginning; good advice could scarcely be | 
of a more primitive kind. Yet one does not have 
to go back so very far in the history of civilization | 
among whites to find the tooth-brush accounted 
merely a dainty superfluity, by no means a neces- | 
sity. Inthe famous Verney letters it is mentioned 
as “an elegant trifle, now used by the 
P ladies of Paris,” and we learn, in Helen 
Evertsen Smith’s “Colonial Days and 
Ways,” that our early colonists com- 
monly employed instead sticks of wood 
split and pounded into a stiff, fibrous 
fringe at the end. 


An ancient letter of colonial times was 
recently found in a forgotten chest in the 
corner of an attic, in which Miss Sally 
Annis, writing to her sister Judith, de- 
scribes the presents brought home to the family 
by her seafaring father after a voy: $ 

“Besides these, and ye smalle combe, he brt. me 
@ new mouth-brush made of eyvory: the back 
parte inlayed ve Py | with silver: and fe 

rissles long and stiffe and set very firme: wch he 
is Assured will helpe me of my Tooth Akes: wch 

‘ou will guesse deer Judy I do pray it may, and 
indeed it doe, will Prize it more than all, even 
the redd flour’d silke: for no silke of anie collor 
that I know of is Becoming to a swell’d Face: not 
to consider of the Payn.” 

Poor Sally! Perhaps her “mouth-brush” effected 
a cure and perhaps not. Although the best of 
preseneiees, entists scarcely prescribe the tooth- 

rush nowadays as a remedy. 

It is curious to find that in China—old 
behind-the-times China—the value of the 
brush was ney mr ge some two thousand years 
ago. A rimed book on behavior for women, by 
a Chinese woman, the Lady Tsao, has just been 
translated into English. Among the duties pre- 
scribed for a young wife to perform toward her 
mother-in-law are these: 

Her toilet articles to prepare, 

wash-bowl and towe 

Her tooth-brush and powder— 

All these things respectfully present to her; 

Then immediately retire to one side 

Until her toilet is completed— 

Then approach and present the morning salutations. 





, Slow, 
tooth 
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A CENTURY BETTER THAN OURS. 
M* SARAH GRAND, the novelist, is willing 





to admit that there may have been a time | 

when the world wagged a little more. 
smoothly and pleasantly than at present. <A friend 
asked her which century other than the nineteenth 
she would have cared to live in, and she replied | 
without hesitation: 


“There is only one century in which I should 
have cared in the least to be born; the century 
when the little children were all happy, and the 
birds and beasts and fishes talked to them wisel 
and lived their own lives in peace, and were ki 
and good; when all the ladies long hair and 
many adventures, and all the knights were beauti- 
ja ae the bad ones; when virtue invariabl 
triumphed,and the wicked were properly punished, 
without being really hurt; when the right woman 
invariably married the ri ht man and lived happily 
ever afterward, and bobody knew anything an 
eve ny | believed in ghosts. 

“That is the only century besides our own, of 
which I have ever heard, that I believe to have 
been the best worth living in.” 

This perhaps, after all, is merely Mrs. Grand’s 
way of sayin: that our own age comes nearest the 
ideal of worldly perfection. 


& 


& 
HOMESICK. 


HERE is nothing more pathetic than a dumb 

beast suffering the pangs of homesickness. 

Human beings in trouble find somewhere a 
little compensation. The four-footed animal 
seems hopelessly at the mercy of whatever fate 
overtakes him. Says a writer in the London 
Outlook : 


I went into Jamrach’s, where wild beasts are 
for sale, and was treading gingerly between 
tenanted packing-cases and trying to avoid out- | 
stretched claws, when I heard the strangest sound | 
that ever proceeded from any creature. 

It was between a cry and a groan, with some- 
thing human about it, and yet remote, as if 
pertaining to another world. | 

Then I saw, gazing past me with eyes which 
seemed to be gazing into the deserts of Mongolia, 
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a ae It had long, yellow, matted hair, an 
looked inenpoeeey forlorn. From time to tim: 
it threw back its head and uttered str: ery 
“What have you got there?” I asked the deale 

“Why does it make that strange sound ?” 

“Ah,” said he, with pride, “that is a very curio: 
animal, and we had no end of trouble to get ho! 
of him. He is a soothsayer’s goat, and he h: 
had a remarkable pene in life. He lived in ti 
north of Tibet, and belonged to a fakir who us 
to prophesy to the tribes, and had a great influenv 
among them. 

“People came from far and near to consult hi: 
about the future, and he had trained this goat : 
assist him in delivering his oracles. He and t): 
animal lived together up in the mountains, an: 
were held in = veneration by the savage tribe. 
When the holy man died, his few belongings we: 
scattered and sold, and so the goat was shippe. 
to England.” 

And to the poor homesick creature Englai: 
must have seemed like the infernal regions. 
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ILLUSTRIOUS FARMER MARR. 


HE center of population in the United State - 
has been established. It is not merely fou: 
miles east and two miles south of Columbu: 

Indiana; to be accurate, it is in the far southeasi 
ern corner of Farmer Henry Marr’s clover-field 
and the Chicago Tribune tells us how to get there 
Go down to Columbus, Indiana, and ask thi- 
man at the livery-stable to drive you out to Hen. 
Marr’s Pp e. ter you get to Hen. Marr’s you 
© round the corner and past the barn. Then you 
eep straight on until you come to a white mul- 
and a black mule eating straw out of a stack. 
Take a turn to windward and bear off sharply 


on a long tack, as the mule has a reputation for 
kicking. Pass the black dog to starboard and the 
igsty to larboard. After getting out of the long 


ane come about and stand across the “east forty” 
south by southeast. 

Away over in the far corner there is a single 
melancholy fence-rail sticking up in the ground. 
Approach this rail with uncovered head and in 
respectful silence, because it marks the center of 
ay Yo of the United States. 

picture shows Farmer Marr standing grim 
and solitary in the clover-field, the “center man” 
in the center of population. it requires a long 
the imagination to believe that this 
agricultural desert is the center of anything except 
clover tops, and that Farmer Marr almost 
nineteen million omy respectively east, west, 
north and south of him. But for all these doubts. 
Farmer Marr is the center man. It has been so 
officially declared. 


& 


& 


A NEW CLUB. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL notes the birth of 
a@ new and somewhat interesting club. 
The Automobile Club of Paris has thrown 

out an offshoot in the shape of the Aéro Club, 

whose business it will be to solve the problem of 
flying through the air. 


At first sight there seems to be little in common 
between road traction and aeronautics, but the 
French auto-cars do their best to fly along the 
roads, as many unfortunate pedestrians know to 
= cost, and this is apparently the connecting 

nk. 

We may also note that both groupe of experi- 
menters are endeavoring to find the most efficient 
motor which shall at the same time be of very 
= weight. d 

he new club starts with money to back its 
labors, for an anonymous donor has presented it 
with one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
which is to be awarded to the inventor of the 
flying-machine that will start from a given point, 
go round the Eiffel Tower, and return to its 
Starting-place. 

The distance, about eleven kilometers, must 
be covered in half an hour, and the prize must be 
awarded within the next five _. c 

Meanwhile, the interest on the capital sum is to 
be given each year to the person who makes the 
greatest advance toward solving the problem of 
aerial flight. 

& 


COUNTING THE COST. 


N a certain North Dakota town there are two 
| physicians, one elderly, with a long record of 
cures, the other young, with his record still to 
make. The older doctor was inclined to surrender 
some of his night-work to the younger man. Al 
exchange cites an instance in which this “turning 
over” was attempted. 


One winter’s night Doctor B. was roused by two 
farmers from a hamlet ten miles away, the wife 
of one of whom was seriously ill. He told them 
to go to the other doctor, but they refused, saying 
that they preferred his services. 

“Very well,” replied Doctor B., thinking to put 
a convincing argument before them, “in that case 
my fee is ten dollars, the money to be paid now.’ 

he men remonstrated, but the doctor was 
obdurate and shut down his window. He waited, 
however, to hear what they would sa: 

“Well, wha 


& 


y. 
t shall we donow?” asked the farmer 
whose wife was ill. 
The reply must have been as gratifying 
was amusing to the listening doctor. It was: _ 
“TI think you had better give it. The funera! 
would cost you more.” 


as it 
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THE JUDGE’S NARROW ESCAPE. 


SOUTHERN judge, who is a man of muc! 
dignity and presence, lost his father it: 
infancy, and, as a small boy, often receive:! 

correction at the hands of a darky on the place, i!) 
whom his mother had great confidence. 

This trust was well placed, and the boy grew '») 
manhood with a strong affection for “Uncle ’Ras' 
firmly planted in his heart. 

As years went on, the old negro took an eve! 
growing pride in the successes and honors whi: 
came to “young Marse ’Gene,” but usually tr’: 
to hide his satisfaction from its object. 

“Well, Uncle ’Rast,” said the judge one da; 
after a particularly brilliant speech at a din 
had been printed and lauded far and near, “he 
did you like what I said on the school question : 
= dinner last week? Did you approve of " 
views ?” . 

“Um-m,” said the old colored man, blinking |)’ 
at the tall judge, “I reckon you know well ’nou; 
Marse ’Gene, dat if yo’d said diff’rent your ©! 
Unele *Rast would ’ve been jess ready to spats 
you!’ 

& & 


“I THINK,” said A. Bronson Alcott, in one ©" 
his conversations, “when a man lives on beef, !' 
becomes —— like an ox. If he eats muttou 
he becomes sheepish, and if he feeds upon pors 
a he not become swinish?” ‘ 

“That may be,” said Doctor Walker, “but wh« 
a man lives on nothing but vegetables, I think !'° 


| is apt to be pretty small potatoes.” 
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1. 
CHARADES. 
.. 
Dame Nature in my first has dipped her brush, 
Her favorite pigment, of which she is flush; 
My second is an ancient mark of power, 
Whether on man or beast, ’tis wont to tower; 
My whole has been the theme of many a joke, 
The butt of ridicule ’mong city folk. 
II. 
My whole is composed of a tail and a head, 
You can use “abridge,” if you wish to, instead. 
Cut off the tail, and a dog you have here; 
Cut off the head—watch the tail appear! 









A Song of Easter Eggs. 


Pink and blue and yellow and green— 
Prettiest eggs that ever were seen! 

Eggs with pictures of birds and bees; 
Eggs with tracings of vines and trees; 
Eggs with gilding, and eggs without; 
Eggs with ribbons round about; 
Beautiful eggs for hands that are small— 
And Little Maid Margery owns them all! 






























A big white room where nurses go 

With softest footfalls to and fro; 

Row upon row of little white beds, 

Row upon row of restless heads; 

And Little Maid Margery up and down, 
Carrying eggs in a basket brown— 
Beautiful eggs for hands that are small— 
And the hospital children own them all! 


EmMA C. Down. 


2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Transpose a hardship into a path. 

2. Traaspose a dark spot into a fastening. 

3. Transpose a malediction into a receptacle. 

4. Transpose a step into a business. 

5. Transpose a condition into one of the five 

senses. 

6. Transpose a European river into a race of men. 

7. Transpose a ceremony into part of a wheel. 

8. Transpose a clue into a box for fruit. 

9. Transpose a kitchen utensil] into a badge of 
honor. 

. Transpose an attraction into a piece of music. 





* ¢ 


An Egg-Decorating Bee. 





HERE used to be quilting-bees 
and appleparing-bees, and I don’t 
see why it would be so very queer 
for us to have an egg-bee!”’ said 

_ Alice. “We may as well have 

) a frolic out of the Easter egg 

decorating, and make believe we 

are having a party, even if only 
us children can come, ‘cause 
we’re shut in all this time with 








‘“THE HAND- DECORATING 


was to be used, and quart berry-baskets, each 
decorated according to the taste of its owner, 
were transformed into nests, with excelsior for 
straw. 

First there was the egg-boiling. A number of 


WAS GREAT FUN.” 
Alice’s Easter doll. 
intently for a moment; then his eyes twinkled. 

‘I thought there would be just this difficulty,” 
he said, drawing some packages from his pockets, 
“so I brought home four prizes !’’ 


He appeared to be thinking 


3. 
CONCEALED CENTRAL 
Who searches well will find revealed 
The gift of April here concealed. 
Concealed Crosswords. 
Along the city streets one day 
A rural bumpkin took his way. 


All eyes were turned upon the clown 
Because he travelled upside down. 


ACROBTIC. 


Hie said, ‘For stones I do not care, 


eggs were boiled plain, and while these were | ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. But rusty nails are everywhere. 
the measles.” being decorated by hand, more eggs were boiled | “A gentioman must save his shoes 
“Horrid old things!” exclaimed Alec, who in dye waters, a batch for each child, according 5 And so my hands for feet 1 use.” 
had been the sickest of all, and shut indoors for to the color chosen. The hand-decorating was | Up came a cab—in half a minute 
four weeks. He meant the measles, of course, | great fun. Papa and mamma joined in that. | No Harm. A stout policeman put him in it. 
not the eggs. Paints and gilding were used, also tiny pictures “You ought,” he cried, “to drive a bus! 


“Anyhow, we’re better!” cried sunny little 
Adeline, brightly. ‘We can go outdoors Easter 
Sunday, mamma said, if it’s pleasant.” 

“Well, let’s settle about this egg-bee,” said 
Artie, impatiently, from his lounge. It isn’t 
much fun to be the last to take measles, even if 
you do “have them light.” It is hard to think 
you have to stay quiet and covered up, when the 
rest can play about. 

Just then mamma came in and sat down. 

“The hens are doing finely,” she announced. 
“You may have, oh, ever so many eggs to color ; 
and Jane is making cake for the Crippled Chil- 


dren’s Home Fair, so I told her to save the shells. | 


You can make things out of the shells, you know, 
besides coloring the unbroken eggs. And papa 
says he will give a prize to the one that makes 


the cleverest thing from an egg-shell,” she added, | 


and fancy figures cut out of colored paper. Papa 
did a very clever one. He covered an egg with a 
design copied from the wall-paper, doing it with 
a lead-pencil. 
not be eaten. 


The nests grew full of eggs, fresh from the | 


dye-kettle and the paint-brush, and the children 


Humpty Dumpty had a great fall 
AS Molly rolled him along to Meg; 

But he was not the worse for his tumble at all, 
This little red, hard-boiled Easter egg. 


That one mamma declared should | 


W here Easter Lilies Grow. 


had almost forgotten about the prize egg-shells | 


when papa asked for them. 
something very ingenious. 


Alice’s shell had been made into a doll. The} 


small broken end of the shell was inserted in 
the small end of a stiff paper cone, and glued 
there. A face had been marked on it, a cap of 
tissue- and lace-paper put on, and the whole 
was dressed in tissue-paper, in the latest style. 
Surely this should win a prize. 

When Alec’s shell was brought forth there 


Each box held | 


APA was all run down. Bobby didn’t 

exactly know just what that meant, only 

that people were quiet and never laughed, 
and their faces were white and their hands were 
thin—at least his papa’s were. And that is the 
reason that one day papa and Bobby sailed away 
from New York in a great big boat to the far- 
away isles of Bermuda. And such a funny 
place as it was! The streets were white and the 
houses were white; but that wasn’t all of the 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Keats, takes ; 
phantom; 


1. Editors, tie-rods; stake, 
lamina, Manila; 


“T’ll show my gait,” 


You risk your life in travelling thus. 
“And you must either settle down, 


Or rise and walk when you're in town.” 


the bumpkin said, 
And held erect his curly head. 

Then with a step, a stride, a halt, 
He turned a double somersault. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


You will see me on the campus, 
Where the college boys abound ; 
And by the quiet streamlet 
In the country I am found; 
And at the dry- goods counters, 
Ww he re the bargains lie around; 
The “light of other days” was I 
But people now have put me by. 


skate, 


bounder, rebound; 


looking into their faces. was a shout. It was made into a mammoth | white things that there were to see. What latitude; cellars, recalls; hornets, thrones; heirs, 
The children exclaimed with pleasure, and | spider. He had used the egg for the spider’s would you say if you saw a big field full of | Mires; regal, Alger, large, poe <n aes 
a at : oe nad 2. ll. 3. Mischief. 
began to plan what they should make, until | round body, and crooked twigs for legs. They | nodding Easter lilies? - * ) eae, 2S —w«_e* — 


mamma warned them not to talk about it before 


were fastened on with sealing-wax, a head was 


| Bobby said, ‘Oh! oh! oh!” when he spied 


7. Misrule. 


8. Misprint. 9. Mistake. 


each other, but to keep their plans secret. “You | made of a lump of the wax, and the whole | them; and then old Alphonse took him by the zi bn mince paichenave. 
might suggest things to each other,” she said, | was gilded. It was quite a curiosity, and, papa | hand and led him through the white-blossomed Re ey 18. Mistrust. 19. Misdate. 
“and papa wishes the ideas to be your very own. | said, deserved a place in his natural history | field to the garden back of his funny house, and nnn nag 3, Seeeoes- 2 
I will help Artie make his,” she added, “because | cabinet. Bobby said, “Oh! oh! oh!” again, for what do| Morbsent. 27. Missing. 28. Miscaleulate. 
he cannot be about, but he must plan it out! Little Adeline’s egg was a hanging-basket.| you think he saw there? Ever and ever so Misgovern. 30. Mistime. 
all himself,” and she smiled down at Artie’s | She had crocheted from green silk a tiny bag to many little nut-brown boys and ever and ever, 3. VITAL PEARS 
blotched face. | set the egg-shell in, with long cords to hang it | so many tall brown men, busily packing the ett td o+- 

Before very long the children had spread out| by. Then she had filled it with earth, and | fragrant lilies in boxes to send—where do you | ATTAR ROVED 
their paints, gilding, bits of colored paper, dyes, | planted some canary seeds, which had sprouted. | think? To the bustling city of New York, to| ee DS 
and all sorts of working-tools on the nursery | It was to hang in the window, and was to be | help make the joyous Easter morning! ONION 
table. “Tt looks sort of businesslike,”’ explained |Dicky’s garden, she said. | Bobby clapped his hands when he heard it, for | — 2 7 + . -4 = 
Alice, Last came Artie’s egg, in the form of Humpty- | it made him think of a surprise, and he whispered | ARENA -DIVER 

There was a great deal of mysterious work | Dumpty-sat-on-a-wall. He had glued a wall, | it to Alphonse, who said, ““That’s good !”” MEDAL 1VORY 
with egg-shells going on for about a week, each | built out of pieces of cork, to a card, and on it! And this is the way that mamma and I came tn} aT 
child turning his back on the rest, and putting | had stuck Master Humpty Dumpty, with his | to have a great bunch of Easter lilies sent to us 4. 2. An(n) Rhodes (roads) Palmer. 3. 


his work away in a box when tired. 
fun to have secrets ! 


It was such 


But the real egg-bee was to take place Saturday | 


great egg head and body, and his funny little 
hat, wire legs and arms. 
“The prize, papa, the prize!” cried all four, 


one cold spring morning. 
“I sent them because I love you,” 
Bobby, “because I’m having heaps of them, an’ 


tte > 
hep Cozzens (cousins). 


entine Hugh (hew ) “ Co(e). 


Austin Knox 
Ally Waters Hale (neh. 6. 


(cks). 4. Minnie 


. Polly Rivers York. 8. 


a'ternoon, the day before Easter Sunday. Papa as Artie’s egg was set on the mantel. I wanted to divide them with you!” And I’m veh ienmel) 3 —o- ae: =. a. at 
was coming home at noon that day, especially to| Papa looked from Humpty Dumpty to where sure that Bobby smiled as he wrote it. Do you | 43. Lydia Black Bishop. 14. Jenny Bacon Knight. 
” tend it, ing- : i , y so § ? 15. Rose Green Temple. 16. Charles Henry Payne 

and as a high favor the eggs were to| the hanging-basket swung from the window wonder what makes me so sure? Because a | 15 5. Lily Nightingale Kerr (cur). 18. Salty Cleve- 


© dyed in the nursery, a performance usually 
curied on in the kitchen. 


A small gas-stove 


fastening, then glanced at the great gilt spider 


sprawling on the table, and finally smiled at | 





pleasure divided is the very best pleasure. 
F. MARGARET BREMNER. 


land More. 
| Virginia West Taylor. 


19. Clement Starr Washington. 





10. Mislay. 


Burrows Field. 
Jane (jean) ——— 


9. F a Timothy 


21. Marietta Dale ~ ay 
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A NEW KIND OF SAVAGES. 


HE peculiarities of the Cocopas, a queer tribe 

of savages living in the valley of the Colorado 
River in Lower California and Mexico, have been 
brought to light by Professor McGee of Washing- } 
ton, who has returned from a visit to that part | 
of the country. He describes them to the Wash- 
ington Star: 


I supposed they were a fishing people, living so 
near the gulf. found them essentially agricul- 
tural, cultivating corn, beans, peas and squashes, 
and locating their farms according to the caprice 
of the floods. They professed to be inimical to 
the Mexican government, and to be anxious to 
move to the United States. 

The Cocopas are of fine physique, and the men 
are tall and robust. I measured one, and found 
him to stand six feet three inches. Their skins 
are dark. They have very large feet, notable for 
the fact that the middle toes are invariably the 
longest. I saw the big fellow I measured run 
barefooted over a patch of sharp stubble left b 
stalks-of the cattail flag which had been burne 
His feet were not hurt in the least. 

lt was common ‘to see the men come to our 
camp-fire and poke the coals with their naked toes. 
One fellow thus burned all his toe-nails black, 
although his feet were otherwise uninjured, 

The Soes of these people are remarkable for 

one 


their nimbleness. . I saw man pick aes 
light his c ette. 


red-hot coal with his foot to 
Another wong — read, thus clutched a 
stick which he wished use for a cane. I gave 


a child a lump of sugar. He repos it, but the 
nimble toes — it and brought it to his hand. 

Upon the death of one of the tribe his kinsmen 
all cut their hair to a shortness proportionate to 
the relationship of each to the deceased. The 
property of the dead man is given to different 
members of the tribe, never to the relatives. This 
is to prevent disputes as toownership. The house 
having been deprived of the valuables, the corpse 
is permitted to remain within while fuel is collected 
and a fire kindled underneath. Thus each man’s 
house becomes his funeral pyre. 

All the Cocopas paint their faces and are more 
or less tattooed. The foreheads of the men are 
tattooed with circles or zigzag marks. Upon 
poo hn women must be tattooed with various 

es 8. 

When a Cocopa girl is ready to take a husband 
a hole is dug in the ground and in it is built a fire, 
kept burning until the surrounding earth is 
thoroughly warmed. The fire is then extinguished 
and the bride elect placed in the pit. She is 
buried to her neck, and in this condition is left 
standing until morning. After being ~ out the 
next morning, she is supposed to be ready for the 
duties and trials of matrimony. This would seem 
to be a reasonable supposition. 


* ©¢ 


THE DRAFT THAT SAVED A TOWN. 


HITSUNTIDE of each year witnesses in the 
historic town of Rothenburg on the Tauber 
the acting of a drama which recalls a deliverance. 
In the Thirty Years’ War, when the victories of 
Gustavus Adolphus had endangered the Catholic 
League, Tilly came to besiege Rothenburg, which 
was in league with the Swedes. The English Iilus- 
trated Magazine describes the town as being at 
that time wealthy and well fortified, standing upon 
steep cliffs above the Tauber, and having massive, 
tower-crowned walls. Its citizens were proud, 
capable, trained in arms, and well provided with 
cannon and ammunition. 


Against this town came Tilly, with massive guns 
that soon put fortune on his side. The defenders 
of the place, however, contested every inch of 

round. Not until the powder-tower exploded 

1rough a grenade of the enemy did the Swedish 
garrison and citizens reluctantly hang out the 
white flag, after a fight of thirty hours. 

Tilly would hear nothing of terms of capitulation. 
The Swedes might withdraw, but unconditional 
surrender was demanded of the town. When he 
had taken possession of the beautiful Rathhaus 
he sent for the senate, with Biirgermeister Bezold 
at their head, and a d their d tion 
to death for their obstinate resistance and their 
disobedience to the imperial commanders. 

In vain did the women and children crowd into 
the market-place, throwing themselves at the feet 
of the victors and begging for mercy. Tilly had 
es summoned the executioner when some of 
the wives succeeded in ee gy into the 
council-hall. The conqueror at last allowed him- 
self to be softened, but he coupled his clemenc 
with a clause that ety A made it of no avail. 
The senators shou be spared if one of their 
number could empty at a draft the ag loving-cup 
of Tauber wine presented to the victor. 

Hopeless as the case seemed, the condition was 
fulfilled by ex-Birgermeister Nusch, who thus 
saved his own life and the lives of his colleagues. 

The cup, which is of glass and holds about three 

uarts, is to this day in the poswecsen of one of 
the lineal descendants of the mighty drinker. 
Thousands flock from all parts of the continent of 
Europe every year to see the =e 
again. The real cup is not allowed used in 
the play, but a good imitation is in the Rathhaus. 

Rothenburg, although belonging to the Bavarian 
monarchy, is to-day as autonomous as any state 
in the American federation. The bearing of its 
inhabitants has a sturdy self-dependence 





quay about it which is surely a remnant of the 
78 nen it was a great and respected common- 
wealth, 


® © 


CANTON’S WATER -CLOCK. 


‘HE famous clepsydra, or water-clock, of Canton 

is housed in a temple on the city walls. In 
“China: the Long-Lived Empire,’ Miss Scidmore 
tells of a visit paid to this famous temple. | 
We went into a sort of rubbish-room and sat | 
down to wait until the expected bargaining should 
be concluded and we were free to enter some 
further hall, the supposed splendid Temple of 


me. 

“Lady, jump down. Lady sitting ancient water- 
clock,” said Ah Poll, our swaggering parrot of a 
guide; for three big earthen jars on successive 
Shelves beside us, a fourth and lowest one with a 


other courses By Mail, or at our school. 46 Years 
It will 
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is the state of any woman’s 
‘mind who closes her ears 


STAMPS. eas siaer ea Seu Bae 


Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10c, A splendid bargain, 
1901 list now ready, FREE. Agents wanted, 50% 
com. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








to the praises of 


White 
Cottolene. 


Its fame has spread to 
every country. Wise cooks 
everywhere know it is the 
shortening which makes 
crusts the best part of their 
pies, because they are so 
flaky and crisp and taste 
so goéd. >. : 

It is better than lard and 
as satisfactory as butter in 
EV EI 'Y department of 
\cookery. Why not order a 
pail at once? 
ma, The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


ames 5 York—Montreal, 
le Manufacturers. 


Our dainty booklet, “A 
blic Secret,” mailed 
free to any address. For two 2-cent 
stamps we will send free our 125-page 
recipe book, “ Home Helps,” edited 
s. Rorer. 


P. S.—No hog fat in Cottolene. 


STUDY Jodges ‘and Bhucetors 
LAW AT Adapted to the busy boy 


or man. ‘epares for 
the bar. Three courses: College 


HOM Business law, 
Destness. Grad 7 


“A Pleased 
Guest Makes 
a Happy 
Hostess.” 


ATHENA 


Sugar Wafers 


Ramona Flavored 
with Chocolate 





Athena Flavored 
with Lemon 





Made by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 




















Takes spare time only. 
Same teachers for eleven 












Law, 172 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








now. 
card now will bring full particulars. 
Sprague Cor. School of 











Exceptional Opportunity. 


Master a Foreign Language at an 
outlay of about Three Cents a Day. 


The International College 
of Languages 


offers especially liberal terms to those who accept on or 
before May rst. 


French 
‘German 
‘Spanish 

















Richard S. Rosenthal’s Common-Sense 
Method of Practical Linguistry 


is universally acknowledged as a most common-sense method of teaching. 853,000 
pils and teachers have enthusiastically indorsed it. Pupils begin to learn to speak 
m the very first lesson. 

“This is without doubt the pimaplost, quickest and most practical method in 
existence.’’— The Times, New York. 
“The method is wonderfully simple and ingenious.”— The Star, Washington, D. C. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS SPECIAL CLASS: 
You receive full instruction and all your exercises are examined and corrected free of 
charge under the personal supervision of the great language teacher, Dr. RICHARD S. 
ROSENTHAL. The studies are so arranged as to occupy only spare time. 


HOW TO JOIN THE CLASS: 


- Dr. 


Make out and | INTERNATIONAL CoLLEGE or LanGuaces, Park Row Building, New York, N. Y. 
oa Enclosed find $1.00. Please enroll my name for membership. me certificate 
gn and the ten (10) text-books for the.................+. Language, together with instruction 
Application of how to begin my studies. I agree to pay $1.00 a month for five months, thus paying 
in this form. for my full course. 


I IE ID esis date teteitigts vhin ees <tbib vin scamaasetbeecbapsqcapensnenseteed’ 


Tf you prefer to pay in one remittance, send $5.00, upon receipt of which the books 
and certificate of membership will be mailed to you. 








: THE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, Park Row Building, New York, N. Y. 
- hited 

















wooden cover, constituted the whole clepsydra, 
and we had unwittingly sat down upon a quarter- | 
section of all time. | 
The water descends by slow drops from one jar | 
to another, the brass scale on a float in the last | 
crock telling the hours as it rises. Every after- 
noon at five o’clock since 1321, A.D., the lowest | 
jar has been emptied, the upper one filled, and the 
clock thus wound up for another day. 
Boards with the number of the hour are dis- 
+"~ on the outside wall, that the city may know 
e time. 


Standard 


among timepieces is the 


ELGIN WATCH 


because of its accuracy, durability and perfection. Over eight million Elgin 

watches have been made in the past third of a century—a greater number than 

any other factory has put out in the same period of time. Made in all sizes 

and cased to suit. Sold by Jewelers Everywhere. 
es 

ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., a ELGIN, ILL. 
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CLEVELAND 
BICYCLES 
es > ae 


















Young People 
or older people, either, who ride 
Cleveland wheels, may feel per- 
fectly contented in any cycling 
company. No one else could have 
a better wheel. 


Cleveland 
Bicycles 


are made in both chainless and 
chain models, each style ranking 
with the leaders of its class. 
















oo 


Call on any Cleveland dealer, 
you will find them in all cities, and 
have him point out the distinctive 
Cleveland features. 


If inconvenient for you to see 
them you can learn all about Cleve- 
lands from our fine catalogue, which 
will be sent free on application. 


Cleveland 
Sales Department, 
Westfield, Mass. 









Western Office: Blackhawk St. and 
Cherry Ave., Chicago. 











A Fiying Machine 


At Scientific Kite- 
Last. Flying Within the 
Reach of All, 


A Marvel of Simplicity. 
Any Boy or 
-- Girl Can 
- Fly ft. 


Made from varied 
colored fiber 
aper. Fold 
ike news- 
paper for 
ket. Will 

y poses and 
—_—~ with lesscare 

——atias a h6hthan= any 
. Kite. 

Can be sent among clouds with ordinary spool 
cotton. Size 22x14x14. Mailed prepaid to any 
address in U.S. or Canada for 10 3 f 95 

nd coin or two-cent stamps. C., or C. 
A tandem of Kites, the delight of young and old 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


ZIMMERMAN FLYING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. FREMONT, OHIO. 


a 


$200,000 behind a guarantee for five years’ wear. 

Saves 25 per cent. of ordinary paint bills. 

Warranted more durable than white lead. 

Is not ready mixed or patent paint. 

Is made of such good, old-fashioned material as |! 
best painters use. 

Is ground thick—very thick. 

Requires the addition of a gallon of linseed oi! '» 
each gallon. 

Is pure linseed oil paint. You mix it yourself: 


know. 









aa 
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Is most durable paint made. 

Linseed oil makes durability. 

Does not chalk like lead does. 

There are no acids in it to dissolve the oil. 

Will not crack, peel, blister or chip for five ¥ 
Cash refunded if it does. 

Is legally guaranteed. Have your own lawyer “ 
the guarantee if you don’t like ours. 

The great common-sense paint. Costs less, W 
longer and gives better general satisfaction thar 


| other paint or white lead. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 12th and Spruce Sts., St. Louis 
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IN COMPANY WITH LIONS. 


OME people must hold life cheaply, or an 
adventure like that recounted by the author 
of “Sports in East Central Africa” would hardly 
be risked. The author, ill with fever, was in a 
little settlement of blacks. Hearing that lions 
were in the neighborhood, he insisted upon having 
the eareass of a boar placed as bait not far from 
his hut, and although his legs were too weak to 
carry him a dozen yards, he had himself propped 
against the door-jamb, took his double-barreled 
rifle across his knees, and prepared to watch. It 
was nearly one o’clock when the lions gave notice 
of their arrival. 








I heard the heavy, grunting sighs of three or 
four of them as they moved about in the scrub two 
hundred yards away. Then followed a series of 
rushes, as they leaped from the bank of the creek 
and lapped the water noisily. Next came a terri- 
fied voice from a neighboring hut, ““White man, 
we are going!” and the boys rushed pell-mell from 
their shelter, some passing in front of me and 
others behind, making for a grove of trees. | 

Searcely had the first of them got well outside | 
the huts when it seemed as if a lion were right 
among them. It dashed _— a! hut with deep, 
savage grunts, bounding through the scrub in close 
pursuit. A yell rang out from the darkness, and I 
was convineed that one of the blacks was bein 
devoured; but I was too weak to stand, and coul 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


ee on an Be 


A Reputation 


has twouses: It may be 


Lived UPON HEALTH 


or WILL GAIN WHAT 
Lived UP TO 


WEALTH 


BLT. BABBIITS / wappiness 
BEST SOAP ~ 


has a Reputation that has 
been lived UP TO for 64 
years. 





CYCLING 


Being a pleasant, comfortable 
exercise, is the greatest known 
health-promoter, just as 


ed 





Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 





**22-Year-Old Wheels’’ 











not go to his assistance. 

After some further noise and confusion I heard 
a lion treading over the dead leaves near oy. 
Then came a prolonged and muffled sound, half- 
roar, half-moan. The beast walked to the back 
of my hut, and thrusting his nose among the 
thatched grass, sniffed loudly. I could’see the light | 
stalks stirring with his breath, and hear the 
rustling when he endeavored to insert a paw 
between the interstices of the wattles. 

Each instant I expected the structure to collapse. 
Luckily this did not happen. The lions had 
destroyed one hut, and partly ruined two more, 
not to speak of smashing the one next mine, which 
contained all my stores. : | 

I could hear them making a terrific noise, snuff- 
ing, provting ane snarling, breaking sticks and | 
clanking metal. Every now and then one would | 
leap down the bank into the water, and then come 
tearing back ge heavily and growling low. 
Yet not a whisker did one of them show in the 
firelight in front of me. é 

The excitement did me good. The next mornin 
I was up and about. Not one of the boys ha 
been injured, although one had had a marvelous 
escape. The lions were close upon him as he 
reached a tree. He sprang at a branch, and in 
his terror seized the leg of another black who had 
clambered up before him. ; 

Terrified lest he should fall into the lion’s maw, 
the other fellow kicked his leg clear, so that the 
unfortunate black fell to the ground, uttering 
the yell I had heard. The boy explained that the 
nearest lion cm | growled as he scrambled to his 
feet and climbed another tree as fast as his legs 
would shin. 
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IN A JAPANESE RAILWAY-CAR. | 


HE second- and third-class railroad-carriages | 

in Japan give the foreigner a very favorable | 
opportunity to study the life of the people. The | 
glass windows are striped with white lines. The | 
reason for this is that some of the persons who | 
travel in the cars are unused to glass, which 
perhaps they have never seen before. They are 
therefore inclined to put their heads through if 
there is nothing to indicate that something bars | 
the way. | 

In cold weather, says the New York Sun, all | 
Japanese travellers carry rugs, for the cars are | 
heated merely by long steel cylinders filled with 
hot water and laid on the floor. Spreading his 
rug out on the seat,—a Japanese never sits on 
anything not perfectly clean,—the passenger 
shakes off i or wooden clogs, and curls his 
feet beneath him. 

The next move is a smoke, in which both men 
and women indulge. A tiny pipe is commonly 
used, which never contains more than a wisp of 
tobacco the size of a pea, and affords not more 
than one or two puffs to the smoker. The ashes 
are then knocked out on the floor and another 
wisp stuffed in and lighted from the smoldering 
ashes just rejected 

At every station there are venders of the little 
mandarin oranges. ag passenger buys a 
dozen or more, and eats them in a short time, 
throwing the skins about the floor. a pass by 
with tea in tiny earthen pots, a cup placed over 
the top. The price is three sen (a cent and a half). 
The teapot is left in the car. 

The Japanese throw all sorts of refuse about, 
and the car soon presents a very untidy appear- 
ance, or would do so if it were not for the porters, 
who come in at odd stations and clean up. | 
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FISHING WITH A STEAM-PUMP. | 
HAT might be considered the taking of an 


undue advantage of the fishes, as well as | 


the ruining of the fishing business, is a new | 
method of fishing reported by Cosmos (Paris), and | 
translated for the Literary Digest. The editor | 

| 


Says: | 


Monsieur Mercier, of St. Aubin du Coudrait, | 
describes one of the most singular fishing devices 
imaginable. Although extremely simple, the 
“y stem is revolutionary. It was discovered by 
enanee, 

A pond on the farm of La Marlequette, bordered 
by rocky shores, was last year drained by the aid 
ota steam-pump. Each stroke of the piston drew 
up twenty-five gallons of water, and the pond was 
eniptied in a few hours; and not only was the 
Water drawn off, but all the fishes also were 
transferred to a new element. 

his was a revolution. The owners of ponds in | 
the neighborhood followed suit, and the proprietor | 
of the pump is making a specialty of this sort of 
work. He lets one of his pumps, modified for 
the purpose. The peasants of the region call it 
the “fish pump.” Each stroke of the piston brings 
“p a torrent of water, in which are fish and craw- 
fish, together with mud and débris. A sort of 
metal basket receives the whole. The water and | 
slime exude, while a boy collects the fish and sorts | 
them according to species and weight. 

Recently one pond of several acres was cleared 
ol fish at an expense of thirty-six francs, or seven 
dollars and twenty cents. The process is ingen- 
1ous, but as one cannot have the fish and eat them 
also, such rapid consumption must lead to equally 
tapid extermination. 





are the greatest favorites among 
discriminating wheel judges. 








Men’s and Women’s 
SATSUMA 


INTERIOR BEVEL-GEAR 
ENAMELS Chainless Ramblers 


are better than Paint. $60 


Se een, epee | 
smooth surface, and any || a : . 
| one can apply them to || have all the well-known dis- 
walls, ceilings, inside tinctive features which have 
oe no lao ——— made 
| kitchens an urniture. 
Many beautiful tints. The $40 Ramblers 
surface is non-absorbent 
and can be kept bright famous the world over; also 
_—aa- = new sg ere mY: which oo 
w sure to m y ilar. 

Don't pay fancy prices s yecome very popular 
| when your dealer w 
a year naan, Roadsters, $40, $35 
| Interior Enamels” a 
the same price as or- Racer, 20 Ibs., $50 
dinary paint. . 

Color cardandour || 
FREE booklet, “How to S > “we 
Refurnish the Home With- " See them at any Rambler Agency. 
out Buying New Furniture.” Catalogue free. 







































172 Randolph St., Chicago. 








HEATH & MILLIGAN 
MANFG. CO., Rambler Sales Dept. 
(Department A.) Chicago New York 
Mjed Bailway White Lead. 
| 
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Established 1851. 














7 ILLIAM, | understand you can get 
these ‘Iron Clads’ for men, and 
you must do it— you wear out hose dread- 








fully. So did | until mother sent me these 
‘Iron Clads’ No. 77. Look atthem! Been 
worn nearly two months and not a hole 
in them!” 

They wear as well for women as theTriple 
Knee No. 19 does for boys. Try them. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them send 25 cents for sample 
pair, prepaid, and state size wanted. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Michigan. 

















Range, 


the perfect product of our 30 
ears’ experience as range- 
makers. his range works 


water you need almostinstantly, 
and save you its cost the first 
year in uction o ue 
expense. It will not clog with 
ashes or clinkers, nor allow 
smoke and soot to escape into 
the kitchen; it will not crack or 
break, thus saving expense and 
annoyance. Made of the very 
2st grade of malleable iron 
(there is as much difference in 
the quality of malleable iron as 
there is in different woods). 
Flues lined with asbestos; en- 
: ; ns tire range riveted (not bolted), 
air-tight and dust-tight. 
are alsogmade in combination for wood, coal and gas, with or without 
Majestic Ranges water connection, in a y > | of styles, sizes and prices to meet 
any need. Our booklet, “A Model Kitchen,” sent free for the asking, will tell you all about 
Majestic Ranges and Malleable Iron, and how to arrange a kitchen to get best results from a 
range. BUY A RA E until you have read this book. Two Million people are 
using the Majestic Range. It is not the first cost of a range thatfshould be considered—it’s the 
working ities and lasting qualities. Majestic Ranges outwork and outlast all others. 


Nv stun sr” Majestic Manufacturing Co., 3° W0K"no” @ 
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North America 280,000 
+ America 59 
re 25 


Australia 
Africa 
Asia 


Teaching 
Over 280,000 
Students x2, 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, Scr ANTON, Pa., is the largest edu- 
cational institution in the world. It has stu- 
dents in every civilized country. Its enor- 
mous growth since beginning in 1891, isthe re- 
sult of its successful method of teavhing tech- 
nical subjects by mail. The International 
method of helping young people to support 
themselves while learning to become mechan- 
ical or electrical engineers or architects is ex- 
plained in our latest circular entitled 


Salaried Positions 
for Learners 


Mechanical, Electrical, Steam and 
Civil oetpocrings Architecture; Draw- 
ing; Chemistry; Telegraphy; Teaching; 
Stenograph Book-keeping; English 
Branches. hen writing state subject in 
which interested. 


International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000, 
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We have no agents or branch stores 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Suits for 
Summer Wear 


Our new Spring 
and Summer 
Catalogue of 
Suitsand Skirts 
is now ready. 
We picture in 
itall of the new- 
est styles and 




















will mail it 
Sree, together 
with samples of 


materials to se- 
lect from, to the 
lady who wish- 
es to dress well 
at moderate 
cost. Bear in 
mind that we 
keep no ready- 
made garments 
—everything 
is made 
especial- 

ly to the 
custom- 
er's ord- 
ers and desires. 
Our prices this 
season are low- 
er than ever 
before. Order 


what you de- 
sire from the 
Catalogue and 
Samples. Ifthe garment fails to fit and please you, 
send it back and we will refund your money. 


Our Catalogue illustrates : 
Tailor-Made Suits, $8 up. 


Visiting Costumes, lined throughout 
with excellent taffeta silk . . $15 up. 


Skirts, $4 up. Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. Wash Dresses, $4 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


We would be pleased to mail our Catalogue and 
a line of samples to select from to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Write to-day 


for Catalogue and Samples; you will get them /ree 
by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CoO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


























Not a Chewing Gum. 


Don't take cheap substitutes. Insist 
upon DENT’S; the original and only 
reliable. All druggists, 15 cts., or sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 











































































CURRENT-EVENTS 


Tur “CONCERT OF THE POWERS” at Pekin 
has been thrown out of harmony by differences 
concerning further punishments. The United 
States is opposed to more punishments on the 
mere designation by the powers, and insists that 
the culprits should be duly tried and punished by 
Chinese tribunals; Russia opposes demands for 
punishment of any sort, while the other powers 
have agreed upon a list of provincial offenders for 
whom they demand various degrees of punish- 
ment and, in a few cases, the death penalty. 

More Serious DIFFERENCES have been 
occasioned by the pressure brought to bear upon 
the Chinese government by Russia to secure its 
signature to an agreement giving Russia exclusive 
political and commercial privileges in Manchuria. 
The agreement is an enlargement of that which 
was negotiated between the Russian admiral and 
the Tartar general of Manchuria a few months 
ago, and its effect would be to give Russia very 
much the same control over Manchuria which 
England exercises over the native states of India. 
China has appealed to the other powers to give 
her support in refusing the concessions. It 
should be said that Russia disavows all intention 
to secure permanent possession. 

PEACE NEGOTIATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
have failed. General Kitchener made proposi- 
tions to General Botha which were taken under 
consideration; but it was officially announced, 
March 19th, that General Botha, after consulta- 
tion with other Boer leaders, had declined to 
recommend acceptance of the terms. 

A Lone Royvat Tour.—The heir apparent 
to the British throne, the Duke of Cornwall and 
York, with the duchess and a party of attendants, 
sailed from Portsmouth March 16th, on a tour of 
some of the most important British colonies. 
They sailed in the Ophir, under convoy of two | 
cruisers, and plan to reach Melbourne in time to 
open the first federal parliament May 9th. After 
visiting New Zealand, they will return by way of 
the Cape, the West Indies, Canada and New- 
foundland. Under the itinerary as arranged, 
they are expected to arrive at Halifax September 
15th, and at Quebec September 20th. They are 
then to make a tour across Canada to the Pacific 
coast and back, and are expected to reach Quebec 
in season to sail for St. Johns October 17th. 
Reaching St. Johns October 22d, and sailing 
from there three days later, they are expected to 
reach Portsmouth November ist. 

MorE CARNEGIE Girts.— Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, who sailed for Europe March 13th, 
after selling out his steel interests in Pennsyl- 
vania and retiring from active business, made 
two great gifts before his departure. One was 
of $5,000,000 for the benefit of his former 
workmen, one-fifth of it to maintain libraries 
which he had already established among them, 
and the remainder to constitute a pension fund 
for those who were injured by accident or incapac- 
itated by age. The other was of $5,200,000, to 
be used in building 65 branch public libraries in 
the city of New York. Mr. Carnegie gave also 
$1,000,000 for establishing a library at St. Louis. 
The total of his gifts, mostly for the establishment 
of libraries, is now more than $22,000,000, and he 
is quoted as saying that he has “only just begun.’’ 

THE BUBONIC PLAGUE AT CAPE Town is 
spreading. Upto March 14th there had been 137 


cases, about one-fourth of which were fatal. | 


Difficulty is experienced with the Kaffirs as 
among the natives of India in enforcing sanitary 
regulations. There have been several fatal cases 
among Europeans, and the government is prepar- 
ing to remove the population from one-third of 
the city area and to institute a thorough cleansing. 


IREE—10 var. Japanese to all who geply for sheets wd 
50% com. . Mc Kay, 673 Broad Newark, N. 





Approval Selections Soe < disc. 


546 dif. in album $1.50. dif. 

China, Cuba, etc., lic. Collec: 

tionsand rarestam say 
8 


Stamp paper Si. b.1877. 
Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., 6 Century B Louis, Mo. 
TAMPS. 33°. 100 diferent genuine Labuan, 
China, to ot. 
with album, ou "T0e. 1000 fi ne mixed, 20c, 
1000 hinges, 8e. I buy old stamps and collee- 
tions. aetnte wanted, 50%. 1901 List free. 
Cc. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








AL brings good retares if invested 
ina MAGIC L ‘ERN or 
Seerser rn oy TER ios 
rite for 260 page 


CAPITAL » Rinstrated Eatalesce free. 
ptician, 4 


Sen Mfg. 0 9 Nassau St., N.¥. 


SPECIAL PRICES, *nriai 


Guar ranteed. Doublet and 


, m Beam 
“ff asco0D << SCALE 60. 


Catalog Free. Writenow. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


‘HE SHOOTING nt OF 


The new game and trick top. 
winding. + enc conte 
of pencil and so other tricks. Spiking is fun, but 
the “Shooting Tops” game with the top that SHOOTS 
is immense sport The finest top in the world. 
pp aedg ebay gy my Ty 
American Toy & Aov. Co. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Lamy a Gelography ant and 
typewriting), and room, 6 months’ 
for tors ; school organ 


one-half ; rT opera’ 
ized 1874. Cata. free. Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, 
New and Extra 


Inducements 


to sell our celebrated Teas, Coffees, 
Spices, Extracts and Baking Powder’ 
20 and 25 per cent. to agents. Freight 
a. For special terms address THE 
REAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box 289, 


A Good Deal of Nonsense 


About “Blood Purifiers” and “Tonics.” 


Every drop of blood, every bone, nerve and 
tissue in the body can be renewed in but one way, 
and this is, from wholesome food properly digested. 
There is no other way, and the idea that a medicine 
in itself can purify the blood or supply new tissues 
and strong nerves is ridiculous, and on a par with 
the folderol that dyspepsia or indigestion is a germ 
disease, or that other fallacy, that a weak stomach 
which refuses to digest food can be made to do so 
by irritating and inflaming the bowels by pills and 
cathartics. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indigestion, 
sour stomach, gas and bloating after meals because 
they furnish the digestive principles which weak 
stomachs lack, and unless the deficiency of pepsin 
and diastase is supplied it is useless to attempt to 
cure stomach trouble by the use of “tonics,” 
“pills” and “cathartics” which have absolutely no 
digestive power, and their only effect is to give a 
temporary stimulation. 

One grain of the active principle in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest three thousand 
grains of meat, eggs and similar foods, and experi- 
ments have shown that they will do this in a giass 
bottle at proper temperature, but of course are 
more effeetive in the stomach. 

There is probably no remedy so universally used 
as Stuart’s Tablets because it is not only the sick 
and ailing, but well people who use them at every 
meal to insure perfect digestion and assimilation 

of the food. 

People who enjoy fair health take Stuart’s 
Tablets as regularly as they take their meals, 
because they want to keep well. Prevention is 
always better than cure and Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets do both; they prevent indigestion and 
they remove it where it exists. The regular use 
of one or two of them after meals will demonstrate 
their merit and efficiency better than any other 
pat 
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‘normous Sales. ‘Price 1 loc cts., 3 for 2 35 cts., Sed 
NOVELTY SUPPLY COMPANY, 78 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


stophone laf] 
metal 


tae, and 









ATTRACTIVE 


ing been displayed in their 
ufacture and design. 





than have ever before 


FEATHERSTONE. 


“Suit All Purses.” 


who 





Featherstone Sales 


FEATH ERST ONE 
Bicycles 


INCLUDE A LINE OF ESPECIALLY 


Chainless and Chain 


models which show evidence of 
great care and intelligence hav- 


In the 
‘New Century Canary 


more new ideas and improve- 
ments have been introduced 


attempted by a BicycLte manu- 


facturer in a single season. You 
can make no mistake in selecting a 


Prices, $25 °35 °40°60 


Cytsteane free of any Featherstone dealer, 
ll also gladly show you the wheels. 


Chicago. New York. San Francisco. 
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Dept., 














cae Be experience. 


telling a lot of iy patos 3 Daven 
that you ought to know — 


does not carry our line, 
can supply you direct 





gives pri 


If you are not acquainted with our néw 
century features, write us. lf your dealer 
us, we 





Davenport 
~ ae 


TOR 


A Leader from 
the Start. 
production of over half 


First to 


a cent 
introduce the detachable barrel idea. First to 
putan automatic ejector on a low-priced gun. 


Catalogue Free, 


port Guns 
ices, too. 


W. H. DAVENPORT FIREARMS CO., Norwich, Ct. 





* LarKin . Soaps 


FACTORY TO 
FAMILY. 


and PREMIUMS. 


Read the offer made in The Youth’s Companion March 2ist. 


Order at once and get the HANDSOME No. 5 CHIFFONIER FREE. 


You make your 


own selection of Soaps, if the regular Combination Box is not what you want. Value 


$20. You get all for $10, on thirty days’ trial. 


Circulars for asking. 


Larkin Soap @. Larkin St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Tue CABINET CRISIS IN SPAIN ended in 
the formation of a new cabinet, with Sefior 
Sagasta at the head and General Weyler as 
minister of war. The combi- 
nation is an incongruous one, 
and the most that is expected 
is that it will tide matters over 
\s \. until the meeting of a new 

parliament in June, 

Recent DEATHS.— The 
Hon. Marriott Brosius, Repub- 
Conaressman Brosivs. lican representative in Congress 
from the tenth Pennsylvania district, died March 
16th, aged 58. 
Civil War as a volunteer. 
years in Congress, and was re- 
elected last fall. He was chair- 
man of the committee on banking 
and currency, and took a promi- 
nent part in the enactment of 
the gold standard law and other 
financial _legislation. —— Rev. 





Mr. Brosius served through the |; 
He had been 12), 









Elijah Kellogg, widely and pleas- 
antly known as a writer of books 
for boys, and author of the 
speech of “Spartacus to the Gladiators,”’ which 
boys innumerable have declaimed, died March 
17th, aged 87. 





E.wan KELLOGG. 
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paper we will send, abso- 
lutely free, four beautiful Paris 
Exposition model pianos in 
miniature. The illustration here- 
with is a reproduction of one. All 
we ask is that the person shall be 
genuinely interested in pianos. If 
you intend to purchase a piano, either 
now or at some time later, we will 
gladly send this embossed set to you. 
These miniatures have been made at 
great cost. They are the most expen- 
sive advertisement we have ever is- 


your admiration. 
willsend our SOUVENIR CATALOGUE tell- 


It tells of our great plan of selling a piano or organ 
direct from the makers at your own terms, allow ing 
you to use it free for a year, and if it is not thor- 
ory, satis: 
e nS = oo. 


‘CORNISH & COo., 



















To every 
person mentioning this 


With the miniatures we 


have 


Music Free 


for a Year 


factory to return it at our expense, 
25 years guarantee. 
fullinformation, Address 


Washington, 








Over a quarter 


of a million 
satisfied 
customers. 


























Established 


over fifty 
years. 








APRIL 4, 1901. 





d-HAND Bi 
x, are oon. Ad house palwaye bett.: 
than a poor new one. We have the; 


to 2 Condition sound a; 
“ ranteed. Send f 

list. Highest commeretal reference 
R. D. Garden, Bicycles & Automobiles, 835 Arch St. -» Phila, P: 


BIG RESULTSecsm 
wi be very 


DAYSFREE TRIALS cae SENT OH" 
Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0. 


LYON & HEALYS BRASS BAND 


Own Make 
Endorsed b 


INSTRU MENTS. 
he great ules Lev Catgtog he best ii i 
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he world, 
trations, vel y 
lowest Wy on Band a 
Uniforms and Supplies of all kind 
Also contains Music and Instru: 
tions for New nds. 
LYON & HEALY, 

» 40 Adams 8t., Chicago 
















22-100 Caliber 
SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE 
Fully warranted. Sent on trial unde: 
favorable conditions. You make no mistake buying 
one of these Rifles. nufactured by H. M. Quack 
enbush, Herkimer, N.Y. Send for Catalogue No. ¢ 
WILL Carles s MAGAZINE 
““EVERY WHERE.’ 


All have heard of WILL CARLETON, 
authorof “Farm Ballads,” “City Le 

» ends,” , ete. is Magazine con 
* tains latest poems sketches and sto 
¢ ries. Margaret E. Sangster and Panny 
Crosby contribute to every numbe: 
2 Bost af: Cag literature. 


SPECIAL LoFrer 4 Yor" 10¢ 
f you mention Youth’s 7 mM. 
Address EVERY waaas PUB. CO., Brooklyn, N 


IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir containing suffi- 
cient water to last 10 to 15 days 
Plants thrive in them. Over 100 
styles. 13 to 62 inches in height 
$3 to $75 each. Write for price-list 
Walbridge & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
FOR ALL THAT SAILS 


The 
GIBB 
Auto- 
matic 
.Cen- 
ter- 
board. 

















A Simple. ractical, inexpensive device, 
A Sttached or detached in 30 seconds. 
No well or leakage. Self-adjusting, acts 
as ballast, stiffens boat, makes sudden 
tacking possible with safety — re- rights 
careening boat. For small yachts, cat- 
boats, rowboats, canoes,etc. Descriptive 
book tet and — = ee, 
. Gurne Salle St., 
Gisicage, yer. Seine St., New York. 


EUROPE 


Sail from Boston on one 
of the immense New 
Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers of the 


DOMINION LINE 
For QUEENSTOWN 
LIVERPOOL. 
8. 8. Commonwealth, 13,000 
tons; New England, 11.600 
ms ; . 9,000 tons. 
For Plans, Dates of 
Gots, oS address Dominion Line, 
17 8 » Boston, or 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





























The D&M baseball 
iy so the most up to date 
of ai the market. We 
can't. Yell 3 you all about them here, but 
will send our CATALOGUE FREE, 


giving full descriptions of every- 
thing and prices. Send us your 
name. Ask to see D & 
oods at your dealer’s; if os 
aan'tthem we'llsell oufrom 
catalogue at same prices. 


Draper & MayeandCe., Plymouth, N.H. 














HAPPYFOOT Hair Insoles 


Keep feet dry. Keep warmth in—cold out. Cush 
ion for feet. Make walkinga pleasure. A godsen 
to tender, callous or perspiring feet. Take up ne 
room. Indispensable for school children and out 
door people. Comfortable summer or winter. 
toc. a pair; 3 pairs2s5c. Better quality, crocheted 
edges, 15c. a pair; 2 pairs for 25c. not at 
your druggist’s or shoe dealer’s, send us size. 


The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box B, Hartford, Conn. 














Self-taught J ithout notes, by FIGURE 

MUSIC. We ship first instrument to each 5 

J” locality atan EXTRA BIG DISCOUNT, simp!y if 
to advertise our goods & establish a trade. Big } +) 


ee ¥ ¥ an & 100 Bargains —_ Free fi 
OWE, Manufacture iit 
1646 is Temple, CHICAGO. it 
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RIDER AGENTS WanTeD 


to wate ont exh 
sample 1901 — 






MAKIS 


1901 Models, "$10 to to $18 


"99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 toS!2. 

Second-hand Whee ols 
all makes and models, good as D«’ 
$8 to @8. Great Factory Clea’ 
Sale at half factory cost. We 
anywhere on approval and ten c y 
trial without a centin advance. : 
EARN A BICYCLE dist"' : 
ing Catalogues for us. We have 2 
wonderful proposition to ‘Agents 
1901. 


pA rite at once for our Barg* 
List and Special Off 














Address Dept. 15 


MEAD CYCLE GCO.z, Chicago 
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PRAIRIE FirRE-Gu ARkDs.—One of the meth- 
ods of protecting broad grass-lands from fire is 
to burn a swath called a “‘fire-guard’’ around the 
area to be protected. A Montana stockman 
suggests that this offers a good opportunity for 
inventors to devise a machine which, passing 
over the ground like a horse-rake, shall burn the 
vvass dean from a space about eight or ten feet 
in width. Already an apparatus of this 
kind has been invented, using gasolene to 
set,the grass on fire and a train of steel 
brushes to extinguish it before it has 
spread beyond the proper limits, but the 
stockman thinks that a cheaper machine 
| can be made. “Fire-guards’” 50 miles, 
| or more, in length are desirable. 











| A WuisTtTLE BLOWN BY NATURAL 
| Gas.—The first discovery of natural gas 
| west of the Mississippi River was made 
| at Cherryvale, Kansas, in 1891, 
and this fortunate little city is 
probably the first to utilize its gas 
in sounding firealarms. The fire- 
alarm bell was destroyed last April 
by the burning of a church, and 
the Cherryvale Water Company 
offered a large steam-whistle to 

The whistle was attached bya 


ae. 


take its place. 
two-inch pipe to the gas-main, and the pressure 
of more than 200 pounds to the square inch 
produces a sound that is described as “simply 
terrific.” 


INTOXICATED THROUGH THE SENSE OF 
SmELL.—Among the peasants of southern Italy, 
Sicily and Sardinia, a curious malady has been 
noticed by physicians which is caused by eating 
beans. One of the most remarkable effects of 
the malady is a species of intoxication resembling 
that produced by alcoholic drink. In some cases 
persons predisposed to the malady are seized with 
the symptoms of intoxication if they pass a field 
where the bean-plant is in flower, the odor alone 
sufficing to affect them. 

THE SHRINKING OF LAKE TANGANYIKA. 
Captain Heegq, the Belgian explorer, who recently 
returned from Central Africa, reports that the 
shrinkage of Lake Tanganyika has of late been 
so rapid that the post of Karema, founded 20 
years ago on the shore, is now 14 miles from the 
lake. 


THE GANNET’s FEATHER SHIELD.— Mr. 
R. Kearton, the English naturalist, describing 
the headlong descent of the gannet when it 
plunges into the water in pursuit of its prey, says 
that the shock produced 
by the sudden striking 
of the body of so heavy 
a bird against the sur- 
face of the sea, after its 
swift descent from a 
considerable elevation, 
would kill some species 
of birds on the spot ; but 
the gannet is preserved 
from injury by the ex- 
traordinary thickness of 
its breast shield, which 
consists of very strong 
feathers whose quills are buried in a pad of 
close-set down which acts like a buffer when 
the bird strikes the water. On the other hand, 
the heron, which fishes while standing in the 
water, has its breast covered with fluffy and 
loosely attached feathers. 

DREDGING UP THE EXxPENsES.—In the! 
operation of dredging navigable channels at the 
mouths of the Moruya and Shoalhaven Rivers 
in New South Wales, it was discovered that the 
mud contained gold-dust. An automatic gold- 
saver was then attached to the dumping machin- 
ery, and it is estimated that enough gold will 
thus be obtained to defray the expenses of 
keeping the channels open. 








{IVER RECORDS IN KoREA.—An American 
engineer, Mr. W. H. Holmes, who has recently 
returned from Korea, describes as most admirable 
and useful the system that has been in vogue 
there for many centuries of keeping an accurate 
record of the flow of rivers. Mr. Holmes was 
engaged in bridging a river whose record for 509 
years had been kept unbroken. It was explained 
that the history of the river previous to the 
bezinning of the existing record had unfortunately | 
been destroyed by fire. 





‘HE SIBERIAN FISHERIES.—Fishing is one 
ol the leading industries on the eastern coast of | 
Siberia, and on account of the rigor of the climate | 
an the poverty of the svil in some parts of the 
Aiur country, it is the only means of obtaining 
food. Many of the Russian settlers moving into 
that region are compelled to take up fishing for a | 
livelihood. Fortunately, in a place where they | 
are so sorely needed, fish are extremely abundant, | 
and the sea along the coast teems with them. 
The gathering of seaweed is another important 
industry of eastern Siberia, but it is carried on 
almost exclusively by the Chinese. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ANSWERS A QUESTION. 


MRS. RORER’S REPLY IN “LADIES’ 
JOURNAL.” 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
lHeved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. LAde. 


TELEGRAPH Y 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions 
secured. Expenses low. Particulars free. 
GEORGIA TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, SENOIA, GA. 


with 
CLASS PINS:.::°. 
letters with ‘00, ’01, ‘02, enamel: 
one or two colors, sterling silver 25c. 
each ; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated 10c. 
each ; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
pins or badges made for any class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address BASTALN BROS., Rechester, N.Y. 





HOME 











“I consider coffee as it is usually made in the | 
American family — strong and from the pare | 
bean—an injurious drink, especially for nervous 
people. 

“No doubt the student to whom you refer can 
study better after taking a cup of coffee, but the 
new energy is caused by a stimulant, the effects 
| of which will soon wear off, leaving him lower in | 
| nervous force. | 
“That is the reason he has headache and feels | 
| so miserable when he is without coffee. — If it is | 
| only the hot drink he requires, why not take a cup | 
| of clear hot water or a cup of Cereal Coffee ?” 
Mrs. Rorer is one of the most eminent authori- 
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three 
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AGENTS Send Ge postage for 


free sample. Made of 
best quality tin. One turn of flat thin 
nife cuts loose a perfect cake. Simple 





| 

and durable. B11 are the erevs | ties on food in America. She knows that Amer- | 
» Sran- s * . | 

iteaod Tin Ware in U.S. Dept ac | icans go on day by day using food and drink that | 


OO tat, ta inde eee ee ee” | sap their vitality instead of building it up, and it 
requires argument oft repeated to wake them up. 

Broken wrecks of humanity stumbling along, 

NEW MUS Ic unable to carry out their cherished plans, are all 
Songs for Children. about us, and their physical weakness is nearly 








75} | 


“Songs of Sunshine.” | always due to improper food and drink. Coffee is 
= a geod variety for a skilled destroyer of nervous strength. Postum 
“Songs of Nature.” 60 Food Coffee is a delicious food drink made from 


selected parts of cereals that yield the elements 
nature demands for rebuilding the nerve tissue all 
over the human body. 

If it has ever been served to you in a weak, 
unpalatable drink, have it made over again and 
use two spoons to each cup and know that the 
actual boiling continues full fifteen minutes. Our 
word for it, the Postum Coffee is delicious when 
properly made. 


A collection of songs for festi- 
vals, the seasons, etc. 
“Mother Goose’s Jubilee.”’ $1 
60 songs from the opera. The 
most singable, child-pleasing 
Mother Goose songs published. 
Send for Descriptive Circular H, 
containing descriptions of de- 
sirable books of children’s songs. 








New Piano Music 


“Easy Pieces in Easy Keys 
Vol. I.” -50 
A collection of 40 pieces. 








Ice cream 


“On the White Keys.” $1 3 
An introduction to the piano. in 
“Pour Little Hands.’’ $1 minutes. 







58 easy duets. 
Send for Descriptive Circular B, 

containing descriptions of books 

of piano music. 
Oliver Diteon Company 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 


. Boston 
e New York 
J. E. Ditson & Co. 









Currant Sauce. 


Boil together a half Ib. e 
sugar and one gill of 

water until they spin a heavy thread, adding a salt 
spoon of cream 0: Take from the fire, and | 
add one-half pint of currant jelly 

lemon; mix, and stand aside until 
with ice-cream or frozen puddings. 


New recipe next month. (§Sqrah Tyson Rorer. 


Other new and standard recipes, with hints on 
best utensils and the selection of materials, 
in our new booklet, “Ice-Cream Secrets,” free. 
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tartar. / 
the juice of half a | 
very cold. Serve 


Three minutes is not the record of ar) 
expert demonstrator. It is the time any | 
one at home freezes ice-cream in a 


PeerlessIceland 
Freezer (One Motion) 


| 
Patented dasher construction does away 
with all motions except one—the can | 
revolves around the stationary dasher. 
Motion is necessary in the cream, not 
in machine. Cream has more 
than in any other. 


The Ball and 
’ Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment 
Fastener 
REPLACES HOOKS AND EYES, BUTTONS 
AND BUTTONHOLES. 
The genuine has our trade-mark on every 
card. Beware of imitations. Only the 
“Hear It Snap” kind is sure to hold. 
If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, 
send us his name with yours anda 
2c. stamp, for samples of the real 
thing and full informa- 
tion. Send 6 cents for 
trial set. 


If not on sale in your town, write 
for information how to obtain a 


Specia 
eo if 2 freez and Peerl 

Offer : Tee'chipper absolutely tree 

DANA & CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, O. 











MAKE YOUR LAWN 


iN THE NATURAL WAY BY SOWING 


HENDERSON'S LAWN GRASS SEED 


the use of Sod and all its attendant evils.) 


Our catalogue of “EVERYTHING FOR THE LAWN” cent free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


836 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











STENOGRAPHY: 


We also furnish if desired 
Th 4 


“THE CHICAGO” | 






with * ‘ e ca, ~ oe 
TYPEWRITER compepopular, Gress 


system of SHORT- 
HAND taught by 
mail for $5.00. 
Easiest to learn, 
easiest to write, 
and the same as 
feught by leading 
Colleges for $50.00 
and up. 

Sen for our 
letters of recom- 
mendation show- 
ing what others 
are doing. 


For full infor- 
mation, address 
CHICAGO WRITING 
MACHINE CO., 


ONLY 


$35.00 


NOT 


$100.00. 


Guaranteed Equal to 
any $100 Machine on 


Dept. C, | 
the market. Cata. Free. . 94-96 Wendeit at 





Olga Nethersole Shoes 


F Ww EN 

will fit your feet to perfection — Are strong and durable — Will hold their 
,~ while the shoe lasts and can be purchased for a reasonable price. 
Nethersole shoes prove that a first-class shoe, a shoe that pleases the 
most fastidious women, can be made and retailed at $2.50 a pair. 
Illustration is our No. 100—New Style for Spring. 

Made of selected vici kid, medium round toe, solid throughout—and beau- 
tifully finished. A umph in shoemaking of which we are justl 

proud. If your dealer doesn’t sell them, send size, width and $2.50, an 
we will supply you, sending shoes express prepaid. 


Nethersole Shoes are made in all 

styles for all weather and occasions. 
Dainty patent leather and vici kid for dress and house wear. Stout 
x and Velours calf with heavy sole and military heel for street 
wear. Send for our beautifully illustrated catalogue—free for 
the asking—showing the latest styles for all occasions. 
ROCK ISLAND SHOE CO., 403 Third Avenue, Rock Island, Il!. 


























































How to be Young 


and beautiful with little time D| 
and expense; how you may, 
in your own home and by 
=) your own efforts rid yourself 
{of wrinkles, pimples, black- jj) 
heads and other facial blem- 
jishes; how to care for the 

























fet, 


LOT pi 
feet, is told in our illustrated 
booklet. It also tells all about | 


S 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream, 
and other toilet articles, These 
preparations were invented },,\\ 
bythe world’s greatest derma- 
matologist. They are used by & 
millions of men, women and Q 
children. They freshen and 
invigorate the skin, free it 
from impurities and make it 
{ smooth, firm and white. 


Sold by dealers, 25c each. 




































Acopy of this booklet will ie 
besent free, together with 


Special 
a sample cake of soapand 


Offer * a tube of cream for a 5c 
stamp. Address Dept. UV 


ANDREW JERGENS & CO., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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wes | REST AS YOU RIDE 
i! ia) 


THE MORROW as 
Coaster Brake , 
guarantees you Ab- 
solute Comfort and 
Pleasure in Cycling. 
Fits any wheel. Your 
wheel always under 
control. Security on 
hills. A luxury on 
the level. You Ride 50 
Miles, but Pedal on! 
35 Miles. 100,000 
satisfied riders last 
year. Sold by all 
dealers. Booklet free. 
ECLIPSE MFG. CO., 
First Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 
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Not in the trust and under 
the market in price. 


Special Roadster, $45.00, 
Model 68, High-Grade | en’s, $35.00, 
Model 69, High-Grade Ladies’, 836.00. 

Cushion Frame, ».00, 
desired, $5.00 extra. 


Coaster Brake, if 
If your dealer hasn’t the model you wish, 


we will send same to any part of U. 8S. on re- 
ceipt of price, cash with order. Cata’s Free. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 
Fitchburg, Mass. N.Y.8al , 99 Chambers St 
Manufacturers of the well-known lver Johnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. Estab, 1871 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is Ps .% a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
fount to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 


name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning jour paper will not enabie us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our, boo s unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to gtrangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own . 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SPREAD OF DISEASE BY ANIMALS. 
HE subject of the relationship between 
the diseases to which man is 
liable and those from which 
animals suffer is very inter- 
esting and important, and 
will well repay the study now 
being given to it by physi- 
cians and veterinary sur- 
geons. These diseases may 
be divided into three classes 
—those equally affecting both 
man and animals, those special to man, but which 
may also be caught by animals, and those belong- 
ing to animals, but which may attack man if he 
comes in close contact with the sick animal. 

Of those equally affecting both man and animals 
the best known is tuberculosis. Some physicians 
insist that the tuberculosis of cows is not the same 
as that of human beings, but most are of the 
opinion that the differences between the two 
diseases are only such as might be expected to 
exist in view of the vital differences between the 
two classes of beings. 

Another disease common to men and some 
animals is smallpox. In this case there seems to 
be more difference between the disease in man— 
smallpox, and that in animals—cowpox and horse- 
pox. Yet that the two affections are closely 
related is shown by the protection against small- 
pox that is afforded us by inoculation with cowpox, 
or vaccination. 

Diphtheria and scarlet fever are shared with us 
by various animals, and it has been asserted by | 
certain English physicians that these diseases 
may be conveyed to children in the milk from sick 
cows. However this may be, there is little doubt 
that cats, rabbits and perhaps other domestic 
animals, can acquire diphtheria from sick children, 
and can in turn transmit it to healthy children. 

The plague is a disease common to man, mon- 
keys and rodents, and is so equally shared by 
them that no one knows whether it was primarily 
a human disease or a rat pest. 

Among the diseases belonging especially to 
animals, but which may also be contracted by 
men, are hydrophobia, anthrax or malignant pus- 
tule, glanders and foot-and-mouth disease. 

Some of the parasitic skin diseases are also 
transmissible from men to animals, and the 
reverse, A very common example of this is ring- 
worm, which is not infrequently introduced among | 
the children of a family by the cat. 
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IN THE PLACE OF HER BIRTH. 
Te little lady who has the honor to have 





been born farthest north of any white child 

in America has gone to join the small brown- 
skinned companions of her earliest days up in the | 
region of her birth. Marie Aknighito Peary was | 
born in 1893 at Anniversary Lodge, then Lieutenant | 
Peary’s headquarters in northern Greenland. 

She was born at the close of the Arctic summer 
day, and the first six months of her life were spent 
in continuous lamplight. When the earliest ray of 
the returning sun pierced through the window of 
the tiny room, she reached for the golden bar as 
other children reach for a beautiful toy. } 

Throughout the winter she was the source of 
the liveliest interest to the natives. Entire fami- | 
lies travelled long distances to satisfy themselves | 
by actual touch that this blue-eyed, white-faced | 
little stranger was really a creature of warm flesh | 
and blood, and not of snow, as they at first believed. 
She stayed among them until she was eleven 
months old. 

In July, 1900, Mrs. Peary and her little daughter 
set sail again for the frozen north. This is Marie 
Aknighito’s second visit to Greenland since she | 
left that country in her infancy. She was four | 
years old when she first went back, and although | 
she could not be expected to remember her friends | 
of the north, they had not forgotten her. 

When the steamer neared Cape York Marie’s 
nurse carried her on deck. It was snowing hard, 
and her nurse put on her a fur kuletah, a cape | 
with a hood, and fur boots such as the Eskimos | 
wear, The steamer pushed its way in as near to | 


the rocks as possible, and as the ice was heavy, 
the Eskimos came out to meet it by stepping from 
| one ice-floe to another. 
An Eskimo named Keshu was the first to reach 
| the ship, and his oily face shone with delight as 
he shouted, “Wel 1” His delight was un- 
bounded when the nurse put little Marie into his 
}arms. He recognized the child at once, notwith- 
standing the change that a few years had made in 
her, and he danced about her so vigorously and 
kept up such a succession of shouts that Marie 
was at first alarmed. 

Keshu was quickly followed by all the inhabi- 
| tants of Cape York who were able to jump along 
| the ice, and they gathered in a ring around Marie, 
| their faces shining with pleasure, and all in a 
chorus shouting a welcome. 

When the steamer neared the shore it was made 
fast to an iceberg. Lieutenant Peary broke open 
a number of boxes and gave presents to the 
| Eskimos, and an impromptu feast was set out for 
| them on board the ship. Men, women and children 
partook of the good things with great gusto. 
| Afterward the Hope put in at several Eskimo 
settlements, and everywhere the little people were 
| rejoiced to see again the white child who had been 





| born among them. They brought her strings of 
walrus teeth, little dogs and bears carved from 
walrus tusks, Eskimo dolls made from skins, and 
the beautiful skins of the white Arctic fox and the 
lemming. 


FELL HALF A MILE. 


Mr. Birkbeck was one of a party of enthusiastic 
tourists assembled at the top of the Col de Miage 
to see if it were possible to ascend Mont Blanc 

from that direction. He had stepped aside for a 
| moment, and when he did not return his comrades 

ollowed his tracks, and looking down over precip- 
| itous slopes of snow and ice, descried him nearly 
| half a mile away at the foot of the slope near the 
head of the Glacier de Miage. 


It was evident that he had fallen, and his friends 
went to his assistance as soon as possible; but it 
took nearly two hours and a half to reach him. 
Between the place where he began to fall and the 

lace where he stopped there was a difference in 
level of about seventeen hundred feet. 

A contributor to the Leisure Hour tells the story 
of the fall‘as given by Mr. Birkbeck himself. 

At the place where he lost his footing the slope 
was gentle, and he tried to stop himself with his 
fingers and nails. The snow, however, was too 
hard for this, and he went on slipping. Sometimes 
he descended feet foremost, sometimes head first. 
Then he went sideways, and once or twice he had 
the sensation of shooting through the air. He 
came to a stop at last at the edge of a large 
crevasse. 

When he was reached it was found that almost 
= bed skin had been taken from his body by 
abrasion. 
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ONLY THE MEN. 


Children, says a writer in the Spectator, have a 
strange sense of justice. They have been taught 
to sympathize with the sufferings of animals, and 
to show them an unvarying kindliness. Human 
beings, on the contrary, are divided, in their minds, 
inté the two classes of good and bad. The good 
are to be rewarded, after the manner of fairy tales; 
the bad are to be punished. 

Ronald’s father one day gave an animated 
description of a bull-fight, meaning thereafter to 
point a moral. But the lad was delighted. 

“‘Wouldn’t you like to see a fight, daddy?” he 
asked, breathlessly. 

“Why, no, my boy. Surely you wouldn’t want 
to see cruel men baiting the bull? You wouldn’t 


| like to see poor horses gored to death?” 


“No,” said Ronald, with the thoughtfulness of 
eight years, “I shouldn’t like to see the horses 
urt; but,” he added, after some reflection, “I 
shouldn’t mind seeing those men gored, though.” 
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SUFFICIENT CONTRAST. 


A noted woman went to a photographer’s one 
day to sit for her portrait. 


“I want you to print one or two photographs 
from the negative without retouching it,” she said. 
“But let the others be finished in your best style.” 

eel, I ask your reason for that?”’ he asked. 

“To be sure,” she replied. “A manufacturer of 
cosmetics wants me furnish him my ‘before 
using’ and ‘after using’ portraits for an illustrated 
advertisement in one of the magazines.” 

To the credit of the photographer be it said that 
he refused to lend himself to the scheme, and the 
woman went elsewhere. 
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HIS TRIP AWHEEL. 


A devotee of the bicycle started southward on 
his wheel at the beginning of winter. Several 
weeks afterward he reached Florida, none the 


| worse for his journey. 


“Do you mean to tell me,” exclaimed the friend 
whom he had gone to visit, “that you made the 
entire distance by wheel?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “When I couldn’t ride 
the machine I got off and walked by it.” 

The reader will perceive that there is more than 
one way to travel “by wheel.” 
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A LITERAL CONSTRUCTION. 


In a school for colored children there was a little 
boy who would persist in saying “have went,’ 
Says a contributor to the Christian Endeavor 
World. 


The teacher kept him in one night and said: 

“Now while I am out of the room you may write 
‘have gone’ fifty times.” 

When the teacher came back he looked at the 
boy’s paper, and there was, “have gone fifty times.” 
= the other side was written, “I have went 

ome.” 
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AN UNFINISHED POSTER. 


An artist relates that one day he was standing 
in front of a huge poster which represented a 
well-known actor in the character of Henry V. 

wo men strolled by and stopped to look at it. 
Finally one of the men turned to his companion 


with a look of disgust and asked impatiently: 
“Henry V.—what?” 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapon 
ceous Denti/rice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. t 
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’Twill Strengthen Character.” 


Nothing like wheel exercise 
for doing it pleasantly, surely, 
at little expense. 
adults’ and children’s 


Bicycles 


of high-priced wheels, but 
cost little. 
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Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


are all made this 
way. It’s the 


way, 
lions in use. 
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How a Girl 


Grows up ina 


Ferris 


Good Sense Waist 


She grows with all the grace of 
nature. She livesin easy, flexible 
comfort, unconscious that the 
contour of her body is being 
naturally developed. When she 
reaches the state of womanhood 
no rigid stays will be required to 
force her figure into pleasing out- 
lines. Natural beauty—Ferris 
beauty—requires no artifice. 
Every mother should heed the 
lesson of the Ferris Waist. 

Made in all shapes and sizes to suit 
every form—with long or short waist, 
high or low bust. Sold by all leading 


retailers. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Finest material and workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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BREAKFAST CO 
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A PERFECT BEVERAGE. 


This delicious drink is unlike any other cocoa, owing to the method of 


ure preserving its properties in a perfectly pure state with full favor. 


A SAMPLE CAN (quarter Ib.) sent prepaid on receipt of 15c, in stamps. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 
(Makers of Lowney’s Chocolate Bonbons.) 
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The Realization 
of the Century Dream 
of Progress, Pleasure, 


The proud position attained by the 


“BARNES WHITE FLYER” 


among the foremost Bicycles of 
the world is certainly merited. 





Examine the Barnes carefully. Note its excellence of finish, 
the pearly-white enamel finish which is so much admired 





See the many evidences of the great care used in the 
construction and perfect adjustment of each and every part. 


“No Barnes Rider Ever Regrets His Choice.” 


Our Barnes Catalogue tells the Barnes story 
entertainingly. We invite you to send for it 


52 N. Halsted St., Chi ° 
Monarch Sales gem “20 warren St., New York. 
Department, $ 411 Market St., 


Keeps the Skin Soft and Smooth 


on account of its delicacy and creaminess. Price, 15 cts. 
Quality superior to that of many more expensive soaps. 

A booklet giving reproductions of prize-winning photo- 

¢ ~ ~ , 7 > co 7 . : 
graphs of the Jersey Cream Photographic Contest sent - ys + 
Sree upon application. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 

Address Dept. Y. GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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POPULAR STRAIGHT FRONT SUMMER CORSETS. 

DOROTHY. Fancy Summer Net. Soest. GAYETY. Batiste. Short, Low Bust, Gored 
Low Bust, Gored Design. White, $1.06 Design. White, $1.00. 

SULTANA Fancy Summer Net; eaten CZARINA. Batiste; Extra Quality. 
Gualtey.» “Medium, — Bust, Gored De- dium, Low Bust, Gored Design. White, 
sign. White, $1.50. $1.50. 

Ask your merchant for booklet. 


THE WARNER BROS. (0., 684 B’way, New York. 207 Jackson Boulevard, Chieago. 526 Market St., San Francisco, Follow 


directions on 
package. 
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